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THE OPTIMISTS. 





BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





' 


Would we into your rest were born! 
Would we were friends as ye 

With great august old energies, 

The good that has been and that is, 
And the evil that must be; 


Nor ever knew this sad frontier 
Where flesh and faith dispart, 

Where, hungering for diviner days, 

The difficult human hope decays, 
Exotic in the heart. 


Oh, well, while each against the all 
His carnal feud maintains, 

To sit, conspirators of time, 

And be to our too barren clime 
The smile of Him who reigns! 


Heavily weigh upon us weak 
Foreknowledge, death, despair; 
But ye are happy, ye prevail 
Till the last eve dance down the gale, 
With no star in her hair. 
—Independent. 


NOTES. 


EDITORIAL 


At the Legislative hearing given in 
Rhode Island on April 23 to the petitioners 
for woman suffrage, Rev. Mr. Sellick, for- 
merly of Colorado, testified to its good 
results in that State. He said: ‘‘It made 
the elections refined and quiet. We went 
tothe polls and voted as quietly as if we 
were going to meeting. A much more 
important point was that the giving of 
the franchise to women tended immedi- 





ately to make them prepare to use it 
lntelligently. The women’s clubs and 


charity societies turned their attention to 
the duties of citizenship, and the Chancel- 
lor of the State University was called on 


to give a course of lectures to women on | 


American history and civics, and the 
church was crowded throughout the 
Course, Women will not prepare them- 


‘elves in any large measure for suffrage 
Until they have the right, but then they 
begin at once. And is it not desirable 
that large numbers of women should 
study these questions? There are impor- 
tant problems facing us, and in order to 
Solve them we need the help of thoughtful 
and intelligent women.” 
ee 

Sir Oliver Mowat, premier of Ontario, 
has kept his promise to the Prisoners’ Aid 
Society to appoint a woman inspector of 
Prisons for the province. The appointee, 
Mrs. John Harvie, is president of the 
Young Woman's Christian Guild of 
Toronto, an association for the benefit of 
young women employed in stores, fac- 
tories and domestic service. Under her 
Presidency the association has secured a 
ine building, equipped with all the re- 
Wirements of a well-appointed women’s 
club and gymnasium. It is also an educa- 
4onal institution, practically free of 
charge, 


WIiihdA 





Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson will 
spend the next two months in the East. 
She is having eager requests for lectures 
from those who heard her brilliant ad- 
dresses at the Washington Convention. 
She will be among the speakers at the 
banquet and festival of the New England 
W.S. A. in May. Her permanent Eastern 
address is, Care Mrs. Martha Lane, Hing- 
ham, Mass. 


-_<—- 





Persons who have been interested in 
the Armenian question may find a chance 
of giving practical help to deserving 
Armenians in search of work, by reading 
the “Special Notices” on the eighth page. 


> o-— 








Women as pastors almost always seem 
to be a success. They specially excel in 
providing interesting and _ instructive 
amusements for the young people of their 
congregations. Rev. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, at Bell Street Chapel, Providence, 
R. L, during the month of April, pro- 
vided social, literary and musical enter- 
tainments, also lectures on “Sanitary In- 
spection and Control,’ on “The State 
Board of Health and Its Work,’’ by Gard- 
ner T. Schwartz, M. D., secretary of the 
Rhode Island State Board; on ‘‘Municipal 
Sanitation,’’ by Charles V. Chapin, M. D., 
Superintendent of Health for city of Provi- 
dence; on ‘Labor Organizations and 
Their Work,” on ‘*The Trade Union and 
Knights of Labor Movements,’ by Mr. 
P. H. Quinn; and *‘An Evening with ‘H. 
H.’ and Saxe Holm,” by herself. Add to 
these the weekly meetings of the Ladies’ 
Committee, the Willing Workers and the 
Gymnastic Class, and we doubt if any 
religious society in Providence could 
show as varied and attractive a record. 


-_--- 


Miss Frances Willard, when she.sailed 
for England this week, was accompanied 
by Miss Anna Gordon and Miss Maxwell, 
founder of the St. Botolph Museum. 
Miss Willard says in a private letter: 
‘“‘Miss Powderly, our little Boston stenog- 
rapher, goes with us, too, so we shall be 
quite beholden to the ‘Hub.’ . Lady 
Henry Somerset has fitted up a gymna- 
sium (Swedish system), where we practise, 
with Miss Maxwell for leader. We shall 
also patronize the bicycle not a little.’’ All 
Miss Willard’s friends will hope that the 
gymnastics. and bicycling may do her 
health great good. 


Settee — 


In the U.S. Senate, Hon. J. H. Gallinger 
of N. H., has introduced a bill for appoint- 
ment of a United States commission to act 
with commissions from other Christian 
nations ‘‘for the correction of the intoler- 
able evil so persistently continuing in the 
shape of the Ottoman Empire.”’ 





THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

The next Fortnightly Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held in the parlors of the 
Woman’s JouRNAL, 3 Park Street, on 
Tuesday, April 28, at 3 P. M. 

Mr. J. O. Norris, principal of the Char- 
lestown High School, will lecture on 
‘‘Horace Mann, and the Public Schools.” 
The 4th of May will be the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Horace Mann. 
The event will be celebrated by the public 
schools in the vicinity, as it should be. 
For our present educational system was 
almost created by Horace Mann, and the 
same may be said of our free library sys- 
tem, 

Unless the weather shall prove unfavor- 
able to their appearance, there will be 
singing by a quartet of little girls before 
the lecture, and the usual light tea will be 
dispensed at the close. Members of the 
Association will please show their tickets 
at the door, and all others are expected 
to pay a fee of ten cents. 

Mary A, LIVERMORE, Pres, 





-_- 


AN INCONSISTENT LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 


The following letter speaks for itself: 


OMAHA PuBLIc LIBRARY, | 
OMAHA, NEB., MARCH 24, 1896. | 


Miss VIOLA KAUFMAN: 

The Book Committee of the Public 
Library does not approve the purchase of 
sectarian papers or organs of any political 
movements, therefore THrk Woman's 
JOURNAL, which you requested, was not 
accepted. Bb. H. BARRows, 

Librarian. 


To have the WoMAN’s JOURNAL refused 
because it is the “organ of a political 


! 
| movement,’ when the N. Y. Herald, 
| N. Y. Tribune, Denver Republican, Chicago 
| Herald, Chicago Tribune, New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, and St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, etc., all acknowledged ‘organs 


seems to me rather unfair. 


haps I am “‘sectarian!”’ Vv. K. 





a 
WORKING GIRLS’ CLUBS. 

The eighth annual reunion of the 
Massachusetts Association of Working 
Girls’ Clubs was held in Parker Memorial 
Building, Boston, on the evening of April 
21. Silver coffee urns and pink china were 
on the tables in the parlors. The rooms 
were bubbling over with girls, and 
daintily gowned hostesses went about 
shaking hands with guests from all over 
the State. The clubs of Providence, North- 
ampton, Springfield, Worcester and all 
towns and cities near Boston sent delega- 
tions. There were laughter, speeches, 
music and congratulations. 

The club members showed in their 
dress, in their conversation and in their 
easy but unaffected manners what a 
humanizing and elevating thing club life 
has been for the shop girls and factory 
girls of Massachusetts. 

An orchestral concert began the en- 
tertainment. Following were appropriate 
exercises in the hall for an hour, after 
which came the reception and tea. 

Miss Edith M. Howes, the president, 
introduced the speakers. On the plat- 
form were also Miss O. M. E. Rowe, vice- 
president, Miss E. M. Eustis, assistant 
secretary, Mrs. H. C. Ernst, treasurer, 
and Miss Tapley. 

Miss Lillian P. Richards, the secretary, 
read a brief report. The dressmaking, 
millinery and art classes and the cooking 
schools, connected with the clubs, were 
reported to be flourishing. 

Rev. Edward A. Horton, who called the 
200 girls present ‘‘queens of the kingdom 
of character,’ spoke of the value of 
young people learning trades. 

Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, of Worcester, 
president of the Catholic Summer School, 
emphasized the importance of working 
girls, who had but limited time for read- 
ing, choosing the right sort of books, and 
defined a good book as “one that enters 
into your life and makes others better be- 
cause you read it, whether it is fiction, 
philosophy, history or anything else.”’ 

The hall was profusely decorated with 
spring flowers and the ‘pink tea’’ table 
| bore huge bunches of arbutus. 

Ail around the hall were the banners of 
the different clubs, and upon the platform 
were decorations of tropical and flowering 
plants from the conservatory of Mrs. 
Quincey Shaw. 

Music was furnished by the Columbian 
Orchestra, many of the musicians being 
members of the Dry Goods Association, 

The great work which the Association 
has helped to accomplish this year has 
been the closing of all the large stores in 
Boston, with one exception, at 5 P. M. 
The work was begun five years ago by 
the Dry Goods Clerks’ Benefit Society, but 
this year, with the combined efforts of 
the Association, the desired result was 
brought about. 





—_—-- 


HOW SOUTHERN WOMEN VOTE. 

The following graphic account of 
women's voting in Kentucky was con- 
tributed to the Boston Transcript by 
Henderson Daingerfield, a Virginia girl 
now resident in Kentucky: 

“School suffrage is a very meagre part 
of aloaf, but it is vastly better than no 
bread, ‘when the children must be fed,”’ 
This is the view the mothers of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., have taken of it, as the recent 
elections here prove, and, as all men can 
testify, they have distributed their share 
of the loaf as wisely as heart could wish. 
The question of ‘politics in the public 
schools” has long been disturbing the 
friends of education in Lexington, and the 
women of the city, under the able leader- 
ship of Miss Laura Clay, and other women 
of like nobility of character and singleness 
of purpose, determined to celebrate their 
first exercise of the franchise in Kentucky 
by breaking up the ring, so far as it 
affected the schools. 

The Independent or ‘‘Woman’s Ticket”’ 
for the 


members of 
public opinion as soon as the nominations 
were known. There were four men and 


four women on the ticket, all of whom 


Every- 





telligent, high-minded citizens. 


were recognized as public-spirited, in- | 


body felt the interests of the schools would 


of a political movement,’’ are accepted, | 
But then per- | 


be well cared for in such hands; still, there 
was some doubt of the result, for the ring 
is—or, happily, was—strong, and the 
women unused to politics and brand-new 
to the duty of voting. 

At first the new element in the mu- 
nicipal campaign was treated jestingly by 


| the “ring’’ politicians, who said, ‘‘Bless 
| their hearts, let them vote, if they can 








handle a blanket ballot, and the weather 
isn’t bad enough to spoil their bonnets.” 
After the registration, these gentlemen 
began to consider the matter more seri- 
ously, and two days before the election 
they bestirred themselves to the extent of 
inducing their friend, the county judge, 
to order a change in the location of the 
election booths where ballots for school 
elections were to be cast. These had been 
appointed in certain private houses. By 
the new order, they were to be placed ‘‘at 
a distance not exceeding seventy feet’’ 
from the general election booths. This, 
it was hoped, would discourage the new 
voters, for the traditional ‘‘mob of rough 
men at the pulls’ is not a myth in 
Kentucky, and seventy feet is not far. 
But, in the language of a discumfited Lrish 
politician of the ring, who watched the 
women as they serenely went to the new 
booths, ‘‘Begorra, it never phased ’em.”’ 
The registration was large, and the num- 
ber of votes cast a surprisingly large per 
cent. of the registration. They ‘*handled 
the blanket ballots’? without fumbling or 
confusion; and Nature smiled, and the 
bonnets were saved. 

One of the loveliest and most conse: va- 
tive of women remarked, as she jvined 
her husband on the street that morning: 
‘Well, I have just voted.’’ And, in re- 


sponse to his jesting remonstrance: 
‘“‘What did you do that for? Haven't you 


got all the rights you want?”’ I heard 
her answer, with pretty seriousness: ‘‘I 
did it because it seemed to me a motherly 
duty.” 

How well Lexington ladies had _ per- 
formed this ‘‘motherly duty’’ was realized 
next morning when the returns were bul- 
letined. The ‘‘Woman’s ‘Ticket’? was 
elected by a triumphant majority. True, 
the women’s vote alone had not accom- 
plished this, for the ticket was largely 
supported by the best men of the com- 
munity, regardless of party affiliation. 
The friends of equal rights, who always 
desire that good men and good women 
should be at one in their interests and 
aims, are particularly pleased with this 
aspect of the affair. It is gratifying to 
note that the four women candidates 
were given a larger majority than that 
accorded to the men on the ticket— 
gratifying not from any feeling of rivalry 
with their colleagues, but as evidence that 
the citizens of Lexington are not only 
willing but eager to introduce the 
motherly element into school affairs. 

The only objection I have heard urged 
by either remonstrants or politicians since 
Tuesday's election is that so large a num- 
ber of Negro women registered and voted. 
But it seems to me the Negro mother, who 
will sacrifice herself to any extent to 
advance the educational interests of her 
children, is entitled to this quiet way of 
expressing her opinion on school ques- 
tions. 

The press has been very generous in its 
commendation of the whole campaign as 
conducted by the women, and both the 
Lexington dailies gave much space and 
glowing headlines to ‘The Women—God 
Bless Them,”’ in their election extras. I 
heard a gentleman, whose opposition to 
the equal rights movement has been most 
pronounced, say: ‘Well, the ladies are 
certainly to be congratulated upon this 
campaign. It was very well managed, and 
the best part of it is that they were so 
gentle and quiet about it all.” 

And a young girl, whose last birthday 
only had enabled her to register, answered, 
gleefully, ‘‘And it was such good politics!” 

H. DAINGERFIELD. 


-_-——-— 


HER SECRET. 

An old lady died not long ago, who 
during her lifetime had under all circum- 
stances managed to maintain an appear- 
ance of composure and placidity, and who 


| had been the admiration of all who knew 


School Board was | 
strongly indorsed by the press and by | 


| 
| 
| 


her. When her life was almost over, her 
family physician stood at her bedside one 
day and said: 

“Mrs. Brown, I wish you could tell me 
the secret of your happy disposition.” 

The old lady looked up at him with an 
attempt at a smile, and murmured: “I 
always had patience with fools.” 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. C. A. Curtis has been elected 
mayor of Cimmaron, Kan. She is de- 
scribed as a woman of good business 
ability, of considerable means, and about 
sixty years old. 

Miss KAku Supo and Miss HAVA ABE, 
two young Japanese women, have just 
graduated from the Laura Memorial Med- 
ical College in Cincinnati, after taking the 
four years’ course. 

OLIVE SCHREINER has begun, in The 
Fortnightly Review, a series of articles 
called “Stray Thoughts About South 
Africa,’ in which she displays a more 
than passing knowledge of the Boers. In 
her books she ‘oves to speculate on spirit- 
ual themes, but in these articles she is 
entirely practical. 

RosELLA BaBcock, a strong girl of 
fifteen, is an important factor in the mail 
service at Palmasola, Fla. Twice every 
week-day, wind or calm, rain or shine, 
she rows a mile to deliver the mail to the 
river boat, Tarpon. On the $20 per month 
that she earns by this work, she supports 
a mother and younger sister. 





Dr. N. MONELLE MANSELL.of Mussoorie, 
India, who lately translated “Black 
Beauty” into Urdoo, the prevailing 
language of India, has also translated 
“Sister Dora,’”’ and is now at work upon 
‘Early Christian Martyrs.’ Her transla- 
tions are praised by the Indian press. Dr. 
Mansell is also the author of two interest- 
ing leaflets on ‘Heredity’ and “Our 
Children.’ She finds time for this work 
in addition to her arduous school duties, 


Miss LuLa M. Luioyp, of the Emerson 
College of Oratory, Boston, chose as the 
subject of her graduating essay, ‘The 
Possibilities of Woman.” It was a 
thoughtful and logical paper, showing 
that ‘‘woman’s capabilities are positive 
proof of her possibilities and duties. 
The voice of these is the voice of her 
Creator.” In literature, in the higher 
education, in science, and in reform wom- 
en have settled the question by their suc- 
cessful achievements. Having done so 
much, what may not women accomplish? 
Miss Lloyd remarked, in closing, that the 
Emerson College is a living example of 
the possibilities of women. 


Miss CLARA G. Quint, who has just 
died in Washington, was a New England 
girl, educated at New Bedford and at 
Wheaton Seminary. She taught with 
success in Washington, and then she be- 
came auditor of the personal accounts of 
fourteen custom-house collectors in vari- 
ous parts of the country. She had been 
on the Board of Civil Service Examiners, 
and also had been one of those appointed 
to count all property in the Treasury upon 
the change from one Administration to 
the other. She was of great use in the 
Soldiers’ Relief movement, being of spe- 
cial assistance to Mrs. General Logan, 
She was the personal friend of many New 
England senators and _ representatives, 
and was greatly respected and beloved. 

Mrs. EMMA SHAW CoLcLeu@au, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., formerly a prominent teacher 
in that city, is giving lectures entitled 
‘Within the Arctic Circle.’ Mrs. Col- 
cleugh is perhaps the best travelled woman, 
so far as this continent is concerned, to 
be found on the ‘ecture platform. She 
has been all through the Rockies and the 
Sierras, to Hawaii and Alaska; but most 
of her experiences, which furnish the 
material for her delightful evening enter- 
tainments, have been gathered in British 
North America, where she has spent 
many months journeying along unusual 
routes. She has more than 100 slides— 
beautiful pictures—made from _ photo- 
graphs which she took during a 4,000-mile 
jaunt into the Arctic regions. 


Mrs. CLARA B, CoLny expects to attend 
the mid-year conference of the A. A. W., 
to be held in Boston on May 1. This is 
an opportunity for women’s clubs and 
Suffrage Leagues to secure a lecture by 
her a little before or after that date. 
Mrs. Colby lectures on ‘The Philosophy 
of Woman Suffrage,’’ and “Woman Suf- 
frage as it Exists To-day.’ She has also 
a lecture on ‘“*The Evolution of Costume,” 
which was given in the course of the Hart- 
ford School of Sociology. This lecture is 
illustrated with slides made especially for 
it, and, as the National Museum placed its 
resources at Mrs. Colby’s disposal while 
she was preparing her lecture, the results 
are valuable and unique. Mrs. Colby’s 
address is 1325 10th Street, Washington, 
D. C. For terms, etc., apply to her, or at 
this office. 
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AN AMERICAN GIRL IN GREECE. 


BY MABEL HAY BARROWS. 





(Continued.) 


THE LAND OF THE LOTUS-EATERS. 


That fabulous land has been variously 
placed by different archxologists, but we 
know it was Corfu—or some place exactly 
like it. It is one of the Hesperides, the 
land of the Phzacians, the home of the 
Lotus-Eaters and Elysium, all in one 
small island. At first it may seem difficult 
to reconcile all these statements, but one 
who has been there finds them enchant- 
ingly true. What we rapturously ex- 
claimed on landing we repeated hourly 
with increased enthusiasm: ‘The Vido 
was heaven; this is Greece!”’ 

And Greece it certainly was, with the 
shop-signs in Xenophontine and Homeric 
dialect, while selections from Goodwin's 
Greek Grammar adorned the street cor 
ners. ‘These strangely familiar characters 
at once made me at home. Never before 
had Greek ‘‘sight-translation’’ been half 
so interesting, or practical, as when we 
lingered along the narrow, crooked streets 
of the little town, trying to discover 
which was a baker’s shop, and which a 
barber’s. The fruit and candy stalls we 
had no difticulty in finding. 


PH-EACIA, 

On our first afternoon in Corfu, we 
started in search of Nausikaa, Odysseus, 
we knew, had left for home some time 
before, but of the fate of the white- 
armed maiden, who was like a young 
palm-tree amid her attendants, we had 
heard nothing. 

The popular sight of the famous palace 
of Alkinous is on a hill overlooking the 
sea. The road thither from the city 
wound past the king’s beautiful garden, 
into which we looked from our open car- 
riages. At the roadside were groups of 
dark-eyed children with bunches of flowers 
and clusters of oranges, which they 
plucked from over the wall They flung 
their spoils into the carriages, and we 
tossed a few coins into the dusty road. 
Probably it was the forbiddenness of the 
fruit which made the spicy mandarins 
that the Greek officer opened for us, the 
best I ever tasted. Ever since then, the 
odor of a mandarin calls up the picture of 
our pretty Taphylle sitting opposite me in 
the sunlight, her lap full of fruit and 
flowers, and the devoted Greek officer at 
her side. 

Not a gleam of the bronze doors of the 
gorgeous palace of Alkinois shone 
through the trees on the hilltop, but im- 
agination restored all in more than the 
original splendor. Although we fancied 
we could hear girlish laughter ringing 
through the olive grove, and I caught a 
glimpse of white arms in the surf on the 
beach below, yet we did not find Nausikaa. 
Nevertheless, the walk to the crest well 
repaid us, for there we had the whole 
world at our feet, a sunny, flowery little 
world, amid seas. There were garden 
valleys, little villages straggling up the 
wooded siopes, +nd bold hills dropping 
abruptly into the sea. At our feet 
stretched the long-armed bay, whence 
the Pheacian ship bore the sleeping 
Odysseus to Ithaca. And see! there at 
the mouth of the bay is the ship itself, 
turned to stone on its return by wrathful 
Poseidon. From this distance the masts 
look like tall cypress trees, and the cord- 
age resembles clambering vines, while the 
ship itself appears to be a great rock ris- 
ing from the sea; but in Greece one must 
not be incredulous. 

In the cool of the day we drove back to 
the town. There was still time to wander 
through the crooked, precipitous byways, 
and to pick up a few little oddities in the 
out-of-the-way shops. ‘‘Poking’’ we called 
this; it is a suggestive name, and the 
favorite occupation of Taphylle and my- 
self. The result of these expeditions is 
usually a large collection of priceless 
earthen jugs, murderous toy knives, gay 
beads, and unwieldy baskets, all purchased 
for a few copper coins. That night we 
added to our private supplies a quantity 
of fruit, nuts, and figs, besides some 
peculiar Greek confection a kind of flax- 
seed-pop-corn ball. 

In Corfu we saw our first Fustanella. 
This national costume had been described 
to us before we left home, but still we 
were not prepared to see a middle-aged 
gentleman in white tights and ballet-skirt, 
tufted red shoes, and a long-tasselled fez 
stuck coquettishly over one ear. The 
costume at first glance was neither grace- 
ful nor artistic; it was merely funny, and 
suggestive of step-dances and high kick- 
ing. In time we became much attached 
to it, and wished that we were Greek 
men, so that we might be ballet-girls all 
day long. 

Hotel St. George at Corfu is patronized 
by the Empress of Austria. It was also 
patronized by the Grecian Seven. The 
distinction of having such visitors was 
fully appreciated, and we were served as 
our rank deserved. Seven American 
sovereigns all at once—a king and queen, 


little prince. It was well for the Empress 
of Austria that she was not then in town. 


“OVER THE HILLS AND AWA’,”’ 


‘Would you not like to drive to the 
village of Gastouri this morning?’’ said 
Mr. Petrides. 

“*Yes,’’ added his nephew; “the pret- 
tiest women in Greece come from Gas- 
touri.”” That decided us. We took our 
lunch and started at once. 

The drives on the island of Corfu are 
beyond the power of pen or camera. 
Even the warmth of the painter’s brush is 
unsatisfying. The sweetness of the air, 
the delicious heat of the November sun, 
and the fascination of being there are 
inseparable. 

We saw but few peopleas we drove toward 
the Empress of Austria’s summer palace. 
One or two little whitewashed cottages 
basked in sunny gardens. Under the 
trees by the roadside were shepherds with 
their flocks, calm and peaceful, as if life 
contained neither care nor worry. In 
front of a group of tiny cottages sat three 
old women, spinning in the sunshine. I 
was sure that they were the sister Fates, 
and so looked anxiously for the shears, 
Evidently they had no thought of cutting 
off our pleasure, for they responded cor- 
dially to the salutation which we re- 
peated after Mr. Petrides. 

Near the palace is a little hamlet where 
children were playing in the road. We 
refused their entreaties to take us through 
the grounds, and asked only for a cosy 
spot for picnicking. As guide we chose a 
dear little lame fellow, with a heavenly 
face. We left the carriages in the shade, 
and scrambled up a steep hill after the 
crippled laddie, who hobbled over the 
rocks faster with his one bare foot and 
crutch than we could with our walking 
boots. 

Our luncheon tasted like nectar and 
ambrosia served on the slopes of Olympus. 
For the time being, the American sover- 
eigns decided to become immortal gods. 
We had a goodly assembly, and Mr. Pe- 
trides as Poseidon, guardian of sponges, 
and his nephew for Hermes, but Apollo 
was absent. The Greek officer had taken 
an affecting leave of us the night before, 
and gone on to Athens. 

On the pinnacle of the hill above us, 
suggesting sume of Diviers’ impossible 
mountain shrines, was a tiny chapel. To 
us, who like to have our churches con- 
venient, of easy access to the electric cars, 
the situation of this chapel was striking. 
Even on that heavenly day, the wind from 
the sea was so strong that it was hard to 
keep our footing as we toiled up the wind- 
ing trail over the rocks. Once there, we 
lay in the lea of the little stone building, 
and picked crocuses while we got our 
breath. Faded wreaths hung over the 
church door, but the windows were nailed 
up, and the rough little edifice could not 
be entered. Even the bell-rope in the tiny 
Campanile was decayed. For many years 
a priest had lived in a cell built against 
the end of the chapel, but he had died, 
our little guide told us, and this hilltop 
shrine is now used only on special occa- 
sions. 

Whether Gastouri ran down to the 
valley or straggled up the hill, it matters 
not, for now it is just half-way. Our 
angel-faced guide swung himself out of 
the carriage in front of a rose-wreathed 
cottage, and smilingly said: 

“This is my home; down there is Gas- 
touri.’’ 

We went down afoot, for the cobble- 
paved alleys were so steep that even 
mules are of little use in Gastouri. Each 
house looks down on the roof of the one 
below; so the doings of each household 
are carefully supervised. The highest 
building was a real country store, with 
the usual post-office, tobacco, candy, and 
loungers. A few of the houses had court- 
yards, where women sat combing each 
other's hair, and wreathing it about their 
heads, while the children and the cats 
played around. Where the houses opened 
directly on the alley, the women were 
spinning in the open doorway. They all 
had a pleasant or————for us, espe- 
cially if we noticed their children—the 
dear roly-poly little things! At Gastouri 
more than elsewhere in Corfu one sees 
the traces of Italian blood, and the mix- 
ture of the languages from the time of the 
Venetian supremacy. The women com- 
bine the beauties of both nations, and 
some of them are the grandest creatures I 
have ever seen. 

In the valley, in the shade of a colossal 
plane - tree, was a covered well. The 
earthen roof was arched, and looked cen- 
turies old. Here the girls of the village 
were drawing water and washing in the 
rough stone troughs on the bank. We 
begged a drink from one pretty creature 
who was filling her jug from a tin pail. 
Then while we stood talking with the 
girls who were treading the clothes, and 
wringing them out, a queenly figure came 
down the alley. 








**Look!”’ one whispered, ‘there comes 
| Nausikaa!’’ She was barefooted like the 


two princesses, a duchess, an earl, and a | others, and on her head she carried a 


| beautiful water-jar, which lay on its side. 
Her poise, her figure, her coloring and 
her swinging gait would have driven an 
artist to distraction. She was dressed ina 
rich costume of velvet and silk, the de- 
light of the more prosperous peasants, 
and over her masses of black hair, twisted 
and bound with ribbons, was thrown the 
white veil worn by all women. She was 
greeted by the girls at the well, and 
laughed in reply herself, without bending 
her stately head, For us, though, she 
had no word. She haughtily turned away 
when we wished to take her picture, and 
filled her jar at the well. When it was 
filled one of of our gentlemen tried to 
lift it, but with one hand he could not 
raise it from the ground. ‘The girl 
laughed, swung the jar easily to her head, 
poised it and walked back up the lane. 

It is such pictures as this that make the 
recollections of Corfu dear to our hearts, 
Of these little things we are thinking 
when our eyes fill and we look longingly 
into the past. 

We turned reluctantly from the pictur- 
esque group at the well, for the long shad- 
ows were already darkening the narrow 
lanes of the village. One of the younger 
girls ran timidly after us and thrust a 
bunch of cyclamen into my hand. I 
turned back to thank her, and saw that 
the others had stopped their work, and 
were resting their jars on the edge of the 
well, while they looked after the strangers 
who had so suddenly broken in upon 
their peaceful lives. 

“The ploughman homeward plods his weary 
Way. 

Toward evening the market women 

trudge homeward from the town. We 





met them walking in groups, distaff in 
hand, driving their sheep before, or car- 
rying huge bundles of green stuff on their 
heads. Sometimes there came a mule- 
cart with a few lazy men riding, while their 
wives walked beside them in the road, 
shielding their eyes from the level rays of 
the sun. There was a flock of turkeys, 
driven by a small girl who flourished a 
dry branch over the heads of her younger 
brother and sister, as well as over her 
feathered charges. There was another 
dear little girl leading a frisky kid by a 
cord, He gambolled and pranced, drag- 
ging his unwilling mistress hither and 
thither, while the child’s mother walked 
sedately beside the family cow. 

Nearer the town we met a bridal party. 


finery of several generations, rode on a 
pillion with her arms about her handsome 
husbaud’s waist. The sunset glow was 
reflected in both their happy faces with 
true honeymoon intensity. 

‘‘And all the men and women merely play- 


” 


ers. 


Our friend, the Consul, invited us to 
the opera to celebrate Hallowe’en. His 
box was on the stage, so that we looked 
across the footlights to the audience 
where several quarantine acquaintances 
were bowing and smiling. In the wings I 
discovered some of our operatic friends of 
the Vido. They waved greeting across the 
stage, and the humble maid-of-all-work and 
endive-gatherer made her invariable funny 
little military salute. The Zingara was 
not in sight; probably she was flirting in 
the green-room. The opera was Cavalleria 
Rusticana, sung by an Italian company. 
Never have I seen such realistic action, 
nor so much force used on the stage. 
When Surriddn flung Santuzza to the 
ground, it seemed as if she must have 
been stunned. Only Italians can sing that 
wonderful opera as it should be sung. 
The sudden and violent passion that 
flashes through it continually cannot be 
understood by people of our colder north- 
ern blood, whose theatrical imitation, 
however carefully studied, is weak. With 
this little country troupe it was all gen- 
uine, and their singing was as easy as 
breathing. Although I have heard Mas- 
cagni’s masterpiece sung by famous 
artists, I never appreciated it more than 
in the little opera house of Corfu. 

As children, how many of us have not 
set the clock back, that we might have 
another hour of sunshine on a Saturday 
afternoon? How we wished that we could 
also hold the seasons back, that the school- 
bringing autumn might never come! 

‘“‘When we go to Fairy-land we'll set the 
calendar back!’ we used to say. Asa 
matter of fact that is what we did when 
we went to Greece—for Father Time and 
the Russian calendar gave us twelve extra 
days. We had already spent All Saints’ 
Day in Rome; and here, nearly two weeks 
later, we found the Greeks celebrating it 
in Corfu. Far from being averse toa second 
holiday, we joyfully looked forward to a 
time when, if we stayed long enough, we 
should have two Christmases and two 
birthdays. 

All Saints’ at Corfu was a civil, military 
and religious festival. All the town and 
countryside, the garrison, the two brass 
bands, and the countless church officials 
joined in one interminable procession in 





honor of their patron saint, Spiridion. 


The bride, dressed in the accumulated” 





We joined the waiting crowd at the door 
of St. Spiridion’s Church, standing on tip- 
toe to hear mass—there was no room to 
kneel—and failing to do that, devoted 
ourselves to the interesting study of the 
peasants around us. The women were in 
full holiday dress, their breasts covered 
with masses of golden ichons and heavy 
gold chains. Their soft white veils 
were spotless, and their velvet bodices 
and silk skirts and aprons were of the 
gayest colors. The men, as usual, were 
not so interesting, but there were a good 
many handsome ones among them. 

As the chimes pealed for eleven o'clock, 
the procession started from the church. 
The civil authorities and dignitaries were 
preceded by color-bearers, huge waxen 
columns borne by staggering acolytes. 
Then came the priests and bishops in 
richest garments of gorgeous colors. 
Then, in greatest state, came St. Spiridion 
himself. Poor old thing—four hundred 
years a withered mummy, and still jolted 
about the city three times a year. No 
wonder the brown wizened head wobbled 
behind the glass of the sedan chair in 
which he was propped for his ride. We 
had more pity than reverence for the 
poor tired thing, and so made way for 
the throngs who pressed about to get a 
glimpse of their patron. They all fell in 
line behind the troops of soldiers, and. 
with their candles in their hands, marched 
the whole morning. 

We turned back to the hotel. From our 
overhanging balconies we had an exquisite 
picture of the parade and the boulevard. 
In the foreground, almost below us, were 
the people running hither and yon, all 
trying to kiss the golden chair in which 
the good saint rode. In the background 
was the picturesque fortress which always 
seems to be standing breast high in the 
water, stretching one arm reassuringly 
back to the city. Beyond was the blue 
sparkling water, with the dear island of 
Vido lying tranquilly in the sunshine. In 
and out of the picture was woven the music 
of the military band on the parade. 

Corfu has many sides. We had seen 
several, but had still to visit ‘“‘the other 
side.’’ There was another hillside village, 
more rugged and less picturesque than 
Gastouri, but quaint in its own way. The 
children and the goats showed us a path 
up the mountain, which gave us a wonder- 
ful view of the whole island, and the sea 
on eith r side. The pleasantest part of 
that day’s expedition was the long drive 
through a different part of the country. 
We walked a good deal, preferring shade 
and flowers afoot to indolence in a sunny 
carriage. I could never cease to marvel 
at the olive groves, such gnarled, twisted, 
fantastic trees, hundred upon hundreds of 
years old, and yet ever young. In their 
shade we ate our lunch and gathered 
snowdrops. We chatted with the women 
who were gathering the olives, smiled in- 
dulgently at the sylvan picture of shepherd 
and shepherdess walking together, ex- 
changed greeting with a hunter who was 
cutting across country, and stared curiously 
at the snug white farmhouses, barricaded 
with hedges of aloes. 

Yes, we had found Greece—olives, figs, 
palms, oranges, grapes and cyclamen— 
our dreams were beginning to come true. 
The Grecian seven by this time were 
thorough Hellenists, but Corfu was not 
all,—there were other fairy isles to visit. 


-_-- 


WOMAN’S CONGRESS IN GERMANY. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


The Woman's National Press Associa- 
tion has received a prospectus calling at- 
tention to the following movement: 

On the 19th-27th of September (1896) an 
International Congress for Woman’s Work 
and Woman’s Endeavor (Internationaler 
Kongress fiir Frauenverke and Frauenbest- 
rebungen) will be held in Berlin. This seems 
to be the first Congress of this character 
ever held under the auspices of German 
women. The attention of women’s organ- 
izations in every country is called to this 
effort to bring about an international in- 


terest in woman’s work and woman’s 
progress. The Berlin local committee, 


composed of Frau Lina Morgenstern (92 
Potsdamer Strasse), Frau Dr. Ichenhaeuser 
(30 Flensburger Strasse), and fifty other 
ladies, call attention to the programme 
for the eight days’ meeting. This com- 
mittee, which includes, among other 
prominent women, Frau Dr. Kempin (Dr. 
Jur.), Frau Vilnia v. Parlaghy (the well- 
known artist), Frau Minna Cauer (editress 
of Frauenbewegung), will answer any 
questions addressed to it by those inter- 
ested in the proposed Congress. 

The programme includes many topics 
for discussion. Evening meeting greet- 
ings to delegates; business pertaining to 
the eight day meetings; reading of re- 
ports from home and foreign delegates; 
social converse. 

I. (ist day) Addresses concerning wo- 
man’s endeavor; the care of children; 
kindergarten; children’s aid society; re- 
ports from different countries, and dis- 





cussions; visits to industrial exhibition, 
etc, 

Il, Elementary schools, higher schools 
for girls including “‘Miidchengymnasia- 
teachers’ positions; continuation spegia) 
and normal schools; reports from different 
countries with discussion; visit to exhibi- 
tion with study of educational institutions, 

III. Scientific study in universities: 
education for the medical profession—ay 
physicians, dentists, pharmacists, Durses, 
etc.; hospital service; reports from dif. 
ferent countries; visits to the laboratories, 
hospitals, ete. 

}V. Hygiene and sanitation; nutrition; 
cooking schools and schools for domestic 
economy; convalescent homes; lying-in 
asylums; vacation colonies; visits to cook. 
ing schools, and drive to school of domes. 
tic economy at Marienfelde. 

V. Working women and their wages ip 
industrial and commercial establishments: 
welfare of working women; organization 
of trade and employment unions; the 
servant question; morality problems; re. 
ports and discussions; visits to institu. 
tions for working people. 

VI. Woman in the law—her rights, ete,; 
reports of woman’s position in different 
countries—in school legislation, in chari. 
table work, care of orphans, as guardian, 
—discussions. Visit to institutions, or ex. 


| cursion. 


VII. Woman in art, science and litera. 
ture; woman in peace movements and 
organizations; reports and discussions; 
resolutions; visit to art exhibits. Social 
gathering—receptions, ete. GRAHAM, 





ee 


WOMEN AS PEACEMAKERS. 


A touching illustration of the fact that 
women are Nature’s peacemakers is given 
in a despatch from Providence, R, I, 
dated April 11: 


Division Superintendent John C, Sap- 
born, of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, has been reunited to 
his wife, after a separation and divorce of 
almost twenty years. The reunion was 
brought about by the wife of their son, a 
young girl of beautiful disposition. The 
younger Mrs. Sanborn became very much 
attached to her father-in-law, and when 
the latter was confined in jail on account 
of his part in the Abington railroad 
trouble, she was a constant visitor to him, 
Mr. Sanborn promised her when he was 
released that he would grant her any 
favor she might name. She had visited 
Mrs. Sanborn, and had heard both sides 
of the trouble which separated her mother- 
in-law and her father-in-law, and deter- 
mined to bring about a reunion. How- 
ever, just when her hopes were brightest, 
she died. ‘The funeral was held from the 
house of the mother-in-law in this city. 
John C, Sanborn came from his Boston 
home to attend the funeral, and for the 
first time in years met and spoke to his 
wife. They occupied the same carriage 
at the funeral. On Wednesday last they 
were remarried in Roxbury, by Rev. Percy 
Brown. 


-<-- 


A UTAH WOMAN’S VIEW. 








Mrs. C, C. Welsh, of No. 1450 Washing- 
ton Avenue, Denver, Col., is entertaining 
Mrs. John McVicker, of Salt Lake City, 
president of the Utah Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, vice-president of the 
Woman's Republican League, and presi- 
dent of the Utah Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. McVicker is spending a few 
weeks in Colorado to acquaint herself 
with the workings of the women's 
organizations there. 

Mrs. McVicker is reported as saying: 

Now that politics have abated, the 
Utah women have been turning their at 
tention largely to the organizing of clubs. 
Now there are nearly a_half-hundred 
organizations, and the total number of 
ladies interested in the work is between 
450 and 500. The clubs are mostly literary 
and political, the latter being divided on 
party lines, 

But one good feature of the Utah 
women is that when it comes to assisting 
in some municipal reform, educational 
improvement, or anything that will bene- 
fit the State, the forces codperate, and 
accomplish a vast amount of good. 
Through their efforts, the kindergartens 
were made a part of the public school 
system. 

The securing of equal rights when the 
sentiment was so much against us shows 
the pluck of the women of Utah. They 
have since been instrumental in getting 4 
bill through the first State Legislature to 
encourage silk culture in Utah by lending 
State assistance to people who are willing 
to go into this business. The silk that 
was on exhibition at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago in 1893 from Utah _ received 
flattering notices from the commissioners, 
and they remarked that the Utah product 
would compare favorably with that of 
Japan, while the climate and conditions 12 
Utah are far more advantageous than 10 
the foreign country. 

Mrs. McVicker was nominated by the 
Republicans for State Superintendent of 
Schools but withdrew her name. 

According to Mrs. McVicker, Mrs. Eme 
line B. Wells will be chosen as one of the 
delegates to the Republican convention 
St. Louis. Mrs. Wells is the vice-chail- 
man of the Republican State Central Com 
mittee, and her services in conducting the 
campaign have been considered very 
valuable. 

“Polygamy will never be allowed to bé 
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a 
practised in our State,’’ remarked Mrs. 
McVicker emphatically. ‘The constitu- 
tion of the State strictly prohibits it, and 
the Mormon church has issued its mani- 
festo against its continuance. At the time 
of the adoption of the clause against 
polygamy by the framers of the State con- 
stitution, it was agreed that the polyg- 
amists should take their first wives, or 
in case the first one was dead, that he 
should take the second, and so on. 
others were given a portion of the 
property, and this is the reason that Utah 


contains more women holding property in | 


their own names according to its popula- 
tion than any other State in the Union. 
Some of these women, ‘Edmunds’ widows,’ 
as they have been generally dubbed, are 
quite wealthy.” 

Gov. Wells, it is said, has signitied his 
intention of appointing Mrs. McVicker as 


one of the regents of the Utah State | 
She has been endorsed by | 


University. 
the women for the position. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 








By John Smith. 
1896. Price, 


PLATONIC AFFECTIONS. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 
$1. 

This is an odd story, very well told. A 
man comes to a quiet seaside place, un- 
known to everybody. Some years before, 
this man had fallen desperately in love 
with a married woman whose husband 
abused her terribly. The woman returned 
his love, but for the sake of her child re- 
fused to leave her husband. Then Heaton, 
in desperation, went off and travelled in 
far countries. Meanwhile the husband’s 
abuse forced the wife to leave him, and 
she came with her child to this sequestered 
seacoast, and there died, leaving her 
child in the charge of a fisherman’s wife. 
All this was unknown to Heaton, who had 
resolved never to marry, believing that he 
could never love again. But here he 
met a woman whom he so thoroughly 
liked that he proposed a platonic friend- 
ship under the guise of marriage, and she, 
liking him, accepted his strange offer. 
As a result they went to housekeeping 
together, and each fell in love with the 
other but dared not confess it. They 
found their relation unbearable, and 
would have severed it, but he was made 
aware of her feelings by the artless prattle 
of the child whom they had adopted. He 
disclosed his passion, which she recipro- 
cated, and the platonic relation gave place 
to a happy union. The moral of the 
story is that men and women cannot long 
be very intimate friends without falling in 
love with each other. H. B. B. 


By Robert Bu- 
1896. 


Erricg HETHERINGTON. 
chanan. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Price, $1.50. 


This story is one which, though excep- 
tional, is not unnatural. It contrasts the 
lifelong fidelity of a strong, uncultured 
man for the one and only woman he can 
ever love, with the impulsive and way- 
ward selfishness of the beautiful, but 
shallow-hearted woman. We are so in 
the habit of seeing womanly devotion and 
masculine exaction, that many will doubt 
the correctness of the portraiture. Yet 
there are true men and false women; self- 
sacrificing men and self-indulging women; 
even chaste men and unchaste women. 
Such a study of characters as this book 
contains is specially instructive to suf- 
fragists, because they are often led to 
depreciate masculine qualities by dwelling 
on the cruelty and blindness of masculine 
legislation. Lord Byron, who judged 
others by himself, has written: 

Man to man so oft unjust, 
Is always so to woman. 

Thank heaven, that is not wholly true! 
The character of Douglas in this power- 
ful story is one which, though uncom- 
mon, is not unnatural. H. B. B. 


FROEBEL’sOccuPATIONS. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 1896. Price, $1. 

This is the second volume of a series 
entitled ‘The Republic of Childhood,” 
devoted respectively to Froebel’s gifts, 
occupations, and kindergarten principles 
and practice. The system was devised to 
satisfy the instructive activities of the child 
for play, for producing, shaping, knowledge, 

Society, and cultivation. Its nature seeks 

Satisfaction by construction, imitation, 

emulation and ownership. In successive 

chapters are taught perforating, sewing, 
drawing. interlacing weaving, cutting, fold 
ing, modeling, etc. This treatise is in- 
valuable to all who wish to become teachers 
of young children, and its suggestions will 

€ found of the greatest practical use to 

kindergartners. H. B. B. 


A Lapy or Quauiry. By Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1896. Price, $1.50. 


This is a remarkable story, setting forth 
the power of a girl of stroug character to 
tise above adverse circumstances and 
fnvironment. It purports to be a biogra- 
Phy of the daughter of a coarse, profane, 

ard-drinking English country squire, 
Who breaks his wife’s heart by harshness 
and neglect, and then leaves his three 
daughters in the hands of servants. The 
youngest one, Clotilda, attracts him by 
Jer physical vigor and fiery temper. He 
‘ntroduces her to his boon companions, 
and she learns to swear, drink, ride, hunt, 
aad scold. She is the companion of dogs 

horses and grooms, her drunken 
father’s pet and plaything. At five years 
old she queens it over all her male associ- 

8, and at sixteen is attracted by a 
young libertine, who seduces her. She 


The | 


plans not to be found out, and soon dis- 
cards her heartless and selfish lover. She 
marries for wealth and position the Earl 
of Dunstanwolde, a kind and honorable 
man old enough to be her father, who, 
having made a love match in his prime, 
and lost his wife and heir a year after- 
wards, had remained for many years un- 
| married. Grateful for his large-hearted 
affection, she rises to her new position, 
discards her old associates, and becomes a 
lady in manners and a devoted wife. 





“Through the brilliant, happy year 
| succeeding his marriage her husband 
lives as in a blissful dream.’’ Then he 


dies, leaving her his rank and fortune. 
She meets her deceased husband’s kins- 
man, the Duke of Osmonde, and finds in 
him her ideal. They are engaged. But 
the protligate who had betrayed her seeks 
to marry her for her money. She rejects 
him with scorn, and in resisting his in- 
sulting familiarities, she accidentally kills 
him with a blow of her hunting-whip. 
Then with stern self-control she conceals 
the body, disarms suspicion, and mar- 
ries the man of her choice. As the wife of 
a great nobleman she becomes a_ wise 
counsellor, a faithful mother, a_ social 
leader, a benefactor of the poor, a friend 
| of royalty, a power in the State. ‘‘Never,”’ 
it was said, ‘had woman done such deeds 
of gentleness and shown so sweet and 
| generous a wisdom as the great Duchess.”’ 
| And when she died, full of years and 
| honors, these words were inscribed upon 
| her monument: “Here sleeps by her 
| husband the purest and noblest lady God 
e’er loved, yet the high and gentle deeds 
of her chaste, sweet life sleep not, but 
live and grow, and will do so as long as 
earth is earth,” 

The audacity of this story will doubt- 
less startle, and its occasional coarseness 
will shock its readers. Its appreciation 
of the value of wealth and rank will seem 
to many excessive. The atmosphere is 
worldly and the morality conventional. 
But its recognition of the right of a 
woman who has fallen, to rise, to guard 
herself from stigma, to maintain her self- 
respect, and to redeem her future, is a 
much needed lesson in social ethics. The 
advocates of one standard of morals for 
both sexes should thank Mrs. Burnett for 
claiming for a woman a reasonable al- 
lowance for defects of training and un- 
fortunate early surroundings, and a 
more charitable estimate, such as is now 
altogether too freely accorded to men. The 
way to make men and women improve is 
to give them faith in themselves, to bid 
them ‘look forward not back, up not 
down, and to lend a hand.’’ It may be 
said that such habits and associations as 
are ascribed to Clotilda’s childhood 
would be incompatible with the nobility 
of her subsequent career, and doubtless in 
most cases their evil tendencies. would 
never be outgrown. Yet many of the 
greatest and noblest men have risen from 
bad beginnings. Why should not the 
same be true of women? H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

One edition of ‘‘The Woman’s Bible” 
has been sold. A second one is just issued 
by the European Publishing Company, 35 
Wall Street, New York. 

Mrs. C. J. Young was chosen to the 
School Board of Yellow Springs, O., at 
the recent election. Three of the six 
members are now women, two women 
having been chosen last year. 


Ohio has passed a law forbidding the 
sale of cigarettes, cigars and tobacco to 
minors under sixteen. The penalty is 
fine and imprisonment. lowa has passed 
a similar law, with heavier penalties. 


Miss Frances Graham French and Mrs. 
Belva Lockwood have been chosen dele- 
gates from the Woman’s National Press 
Association to the International Congress 
for Women’s Work to be held in Berlin 
Sept. 19—27. 

It must be admitted on behalf of women 
that they enjoy unrivalled good fortune in 
being able to keep out of jail. Vital sta- 
tistics compiled from the last census re- 
turns show that for every 10,000 men in 
America, 23.6 of them were peeping from 
behind bars, while of each 10,000 women 
in our country, only 2.10 are restrained of 
their liberty. — Boston Post. 


Influence will tell. While a bill was 
pending in one of the Legislatures to raise 
the “age of consent,”’ a Senator requested 
aW. C. T. U. woman to be present in the 
gallery during the discussion of the bill. 
“For,” said he, “she is a prop to good 
men, and a check to evil men.” This 
woman complied with the request, and 
day after day she sat with her knitting, a 
silent pleader for protection for young 
girls.—Pacific Ensign. 

Mrs. Eveleen L. Mason, at a recent 
meeting of the Moral Education Society, 
read a paper on “Purity,” containing 
many original and interesting thoughts. 
In conclusion she said: ‘It is doubtful if 
people ever will, as a whole, learn life’s 
true refinement until women are sustained 
in their work of making and carrying out 
laws, which will enable such a joyous love 
of decency and such reverence for life as 
shall secure health, wealth and vivacity to 
individuals and to the nation at large.”’ 





BLoop purified, disease cured, sickness 
and suffering prevented—this is the rec- 
ord made each year by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
| riila. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A MATINEE AT HOME. 





’ 


“Now, Pussy Willow,”’ said Ruthie, as 
she held her kitten over the set tub in the 
laundry, “‘if you’re going to the beach 
with us, you must get used to the water. 
You’re only a kitty, and you can’t climb 
to the life-line. When we go in bathing, 
I shall have to cling with one hand and 
hold you with the other, so I'm going to 
give you a lesson.” 

‘*Ruthie, don’t be cruel to your kitten,” 
called Hannah, from the back yard where 
she was hanging out clothes. 

*“‘No,”’ said Ruthie, “I'll only dip her 
feet in this time;’’ and down went kitty’s 
four paws into the tub of bluing-water. 

“Kitty, dear,’ Hannah heard her say, 
‘*you've been very good, and I really must 
give you another lesson. Now, then, 
there’s a big wave just ready to break 
over your blessed little head. Take care!”’ 

‘“Ruthie!’? shouted Hannah, as she 
threw down the basket of clothes-pins, 
and rushed toward the laundry; ‘‘Ruthie, 
stop! You wicked child!” 

“Stop!” cried Polly, from the perch up 
in the wistaria vines. “Stop! stop! stop!” 

But the command came all too late, for 
at that moment there was a splash and 
splurge, a flying leap to the laundry floor. 
There stood Pussy Willow, a_ poor 
little drenched cat, who seemed suddenly 
to have shrunken to about one-third her 
former size. She looked fearfully about 
her, as she shook her wet fur, and scattered 
bluing-water like rain. 

“Oh! oh!” shrieked Ruthie, “I didn’t 
think it could be as bad as this. I did it 
for her good, and now she’s afraid of me. 
My own little Pussy Willow, now she 
hates me! I know by the way she glares 
at me.’ Here Ruthie threw her wet 
apron over her face, and wept afresh. 

“Stop!” cried Polly. “Stop, you wicked 
child! ”’ 

“Oh, yes, Polly, I'd do that way, if I 
were you,’ sobbed Ruth. ‘The chocolate 
creams are all gone now, so you don’t 
care whether you keep friends with me or 
not. I know one thing, parrots are a good 
deal like folks, Always on the strongest 
side.”’ 

“Hear that!’ screamed Polly. 
that!” 

‘Well, Miss Ruthie Wayne,’’ broke in 
Hannah, angrily, ‘‘all I've got to say is 
this : It’s a pity your ma took the trouble 
to go to the matinée when she might have 
had one right at home. But if she should 
happen in now, you'd get a punishment, 
you naughty child!” 

‘Don’t!’? wailed Ruthie. ‘It’s worse 
than punishment—this is. It’s a lesson.”’ 

‘Very well,’ said Hannah, lowering her 
voice, “if that’s the way you look at it, 
you can go up-stairs and ask Mary to take 
off your wet clothes, and get them dried 
before your ma comes, I'll put kitty out 
in the sun, and she’ll soon forget all about 
her fright.”’ 

“Thank you, Hannah, you’re very kind 
not to let mamma know; but I shall tell 
her myself when she comes home, I’m 
going to be good now,’ Ruth said, as she 
started up the stairs. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Polly, derisively. 
“Hear that! Going to be good! Ha! ha! 
ha! ’’—Emma Frances Gerome in Our Little 
Ones. 


‘Hear 


HUMOROUS. 


“Mrs. Johnson, what is your idea of 
culture?” ‘‘Well, Mrs. Perkins, it is let- 
ting new neighbors move in without look- 
ing to see what kind of furniture they 
have.” 

“When your own plans goes wrong,” 
said Uncle Eben, “it’s bad luck. When 
anuddah man’s plans goes wrong, he orter 
done knowed better.’’— Washington Star. 

She bought a pretty pomnees 
Of an entrancing shade; 
But dared not take it in the sun 
For fear that it would fade. 
— Washington Star. 

Dr. Ebony—Ef yo’ ties you sock ’round 
your froat for one dey, dat cold will all be 
gone. 

Mr. Black—But docto’, won’t I ketch 
fraish cold by not habbin’ de sock on mah 
foot?—Milwaukee Sentinel. 

Indications of Large Ears. Fogg— 
Charley, you were born to be a writer. 
Charley (blushing with conscious pride)— 
Ah! you have seen some of the things I 
have turned off? Fogg—No; I wasn’t re- 
ferring to what you had written. I was 
thinking what a splendid ear you had for 
carrying a pen. Immense, Charley, simply 
immense!—Boston Transcript. 

“This is a new business for me,” whis- 
pered the chairman of the public meeting 
that had been called to protest against 
the Armenian horrors. ‘‘What shall I say 
in introducing you to the audience?” 
“You might speak of me, if you choose,” 
replied the gray-haired citizen who had 
been selected as the principal speaker of 
the evening, ‘‘as the Nestor of the legal 
profession in this community. That is 
what I have been called sometimes.’’ The 
chairman looked somewhat puzzled, but 
he rose bravely tou the occasion. ‘Ladies 
and gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘it affords me 
no ordinary pleasure to present to you 
the Hon. Jabez Hornaday, the nest egg of 
the legal profession in this community.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





Preparation to 
Enter College on 
Certificate at 


Stevens’ School for Girls, 
New Gloucester, Maine. 


French and German spoken. A pleasant 
home. Special advantages in elocution, 
and the Literature of the English, French, 
German and Latin Languages, also in 
Music and Art. 





WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, 
Business and a useful life. 


Forty-third Year began Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 


Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Allen Gymnasium 


—AND— 


TURKISH BATHS. 


Water Cure Department and Massage. 
42 to §6 St. Botolph St., Boston. 


Open from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 


Has been re-opened at Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 











WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumore, 

PENN. Opened gth month, gth, 1895. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive groun®s, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Der 
GARMO, ph. D., President. 





Have you seen Mary Traffarn 
Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE ? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the ‘right of every 
child to be well born.” 

MARRIAGE. HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 


MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 





For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention Woman’s Journal. 


Gold *» Silver 


..- WITH... 


Greenbacks 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE. 








“The Rocky Mountain News” 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 

Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will be kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado. 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), $7.50 per year; three months 
$1 90: per month, 65c. Weekly, $1.00 per year. 

Address NEWS PRINTING CO. Denver, Colo 


Jessie Fremont Grant, 
SOPRANO VOCALIST 


—AND— 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston. 


Excellent References ..... 


Address 


GREENWOOD, MASS. 
COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disab 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com- 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 














LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Poems of the Farm Collected and illustrated by 
ALFRED R, Eastman Over §o illustrations. 
Size 74x 9% inches Cloth Gilt edges Boxed $2.50 

Old Boston Reproductions of etchings in half-tones 
Old Boston buildings with descriptive text. B 
HENRY R. BLANEY Size 74 x9% Cloth Gi 
Edges Boxed $2.50 

Essie A Romance in Rhyme, by LAauRA DAYTON 


FESSENDEN Illustra by J. H. VANDERPORL 
Cloth $1.50 


On Winds of Fancy Blown Original verse and 
illustrations by MARY YALE SHAPLEIGH Ele 
gantly illustrated in half-tone with fac-simile let- 
= Size 7xginches Cloth Gilt Edges Boxed 

2.00 





NEW EDITION PRICE REDUCED 
The New England Country Text and illustra 
tions by CLIFTON JOHNSON Containing over 
One Hundred views of New England Scenery and 
_“_ Size7x9%inches Cloth Gilt Top Price 
2.00 


Aunt Billy By ALyn YArTEs KgITH, author of “A 
Hilltop Summer” “A Spinster’s Leaflets,” etc. 
Cloth $1.25 

Two Years on the Alabama By Lieut. ArTHUR 
SINCLAIR Confederate States Navy With 32 
Portraits and Illustrations Cloth Price $3.00 

Whiffs from Wild Meadows By SAM WALTER 
Foss, author of “Back Country Poems’ With 
forty illustrations Cloth $1.50 

Back Country Poems By SAM WALTER Foss 
Illustrated by Bridgman New Edition Cloth $1.50 

FOR SWEETHEART OR FRIEND 

Because | Love You A Choice Collection of Love 
Poems Edited by ANNA E.MAck New Edition 
Cloth White and Gold Boxed Price $1.50 

Notes from Gray Nunnery By Mrs. J. S. HAL- 
LOCK Illustrated with half-tone vignettes Clot 


1.25 
DECISIVE EVENTS IN AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY 


The Campaign of Trenton 1 
ADAMS DRAKE, author of “ 
Cloth 50 cents 

NEW “OLIVER OPTIC” VOLUMES. 
The Blue and the Gray—on Land 

A Lieutenant at Pightese By O.iverR Optic 
Blue and Gray Cloth Gold Dies Illustrated 
Price $1.50 

ALL-OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY ; 
Third Series 

Half Round the World By OLiver Optic Cloth 
Illustrated Price $1.25 
NEW VOLUME IN THE “START-IN- 

LIFE SERIES” 

The Lottery Ticket By J. T. TrowsripGe 

Eight Full-page illustrations Price $1.00 
WAR OF 1812 BOOKS 

The Boy Officers of 1812 By Everett T. Tom- 
LINSON Illustrated f1.50 

The Watch Fires of é By SAMUEL ADAMS 
DRAKE, author of « Our Colonial Homes,” ete 
Cloth 50 Illustrations $1.25 

THE HAZLEWOOD STORIES 

**Little Daughter’ By Grace Lr Baron, author 
of “Little Miss Faith’’ Cloth Illustrated 75 cents 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY" 

Kyzie Dunlee A Golden Girl By Sopniz May 

faking third volume in ‘Little Prudy’s Children” 
Illustrated Price 75 cents 
THE SILVER GATE SERIES 

Young Master Kirke By PENN SHIRLEY, author 
of * — Miss Weezy Series” Illustrated Price 
75 cents : 


76-7. By SAMUEL 
ur Colonial Homes” 


(Other volumes in preparation) 





Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEL AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 





HOOSAC 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD = TuNNEL 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 Pp. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, §.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9-45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

_ Local time tables can be obtained at paseenee sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16, 1895. 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE and RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security, 


We have been in the Loan Business for eight years, 
and have never madea bad loan. If you have money 
to loanin Eastern Kansas write to us. Reference, 
EvuREKA BANK. Office, BUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 








Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% Sth Ave., N.Y. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Auice Stone BLAcKWELt, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 











Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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BOSTON, APRIL 25, 








1896. 








Newspaper Decisions. 
1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, 


he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 


continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the st-oftice—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








NEW PREMIUM. 


For a new subscriber to the Woman's 
JOURNAL the first year at $1.50, we will 
mail ‘‘The Religious Training of Chil- 
dren,”’ by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. The 
book has been highly recommended in 
our columns by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
and others. Its price is $1, su that the 
new subscriber will get his paper for a 
very small additional sum. 


-_-—- 


LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of Toke WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1. For cash, on receipt of . . . $1.00. 
2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of iétervancr« em 
ae 


THE STATE ORGANIZER. 


Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, organizer for 
the State of Massachusetts, will be at the 
suffrage headquarters, 3 Park Street, on 
Mondays and Fridays, from 10 to 4, and 
will be glad to see and consult with all 
active friends of the cause. 








-_<—- 


CHANGING IDEALS. 

If any one doubts the steady onward 
march of women towards legal and politi- 
cal equality with men, he need only read 
the current fiction printed from month to 
month and from year to year, in order to 
be reassured, The ideals of men and of 
women are changing. Thetype of women 
now popular is stronger and more inde- 
pendent than the gentle, placid, retiring 
heroines of Scott and Dickens and Thack- 
eray, of Maria Edgeworth, Jane Austen, 
and Charlotte Bronté. 

Here is Hopkinson Smith, the last man 
we should have expected to admire a 
woman of Amazonian characteristics, 
whose heroine is known as ‘Tom Gro- 
gan.’’ She is forced by circumstances to 
take up her husband’s business as a con- 
tractor, when he is struck down by acci- 
dent or design, and she makes it a success. 
She overcomes every obstacle, material or 
moral, which lies in her path; she carries 
out her contracts in spite of storms and 
conflagrations, in spite of enraged com- 
petitors, and mercenary politicians, in 
spite even of trades-unions and assassins. 
She plans and executes with a tact and 
resolution far beyond that of the men 
around her, yet is loving to her children, 
and generous as well as just to her em- 
ployees and dependents. A heroine who 
can drive her fist through a board-fence, 
and appear at the proper time to sign her 
contract after being struck down by a 
sledge-hammer, is quits beyond the con- 
ceptions of the average suffragist. But 
there she is, drawn by a conservative of 
the conservatives, and the grand, inspiring 
figure takes our imaginations captive. 

Even Mr. Francis C. Lowell, the presi- 
dent of an association organized to keep 
women in political subjection, seems to 
think a woman in armor, sword in hand, 
mounted man-fashion and leading an 
army to victory, is quite in her sphere, and 
that itis only the women of his own age 
and country who are unfit for political 
responsibilities. 

It may be said Tom Grogan and Joan of 
Are are men’s ideals, and not women’s. 
But now comes Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, with her portrait of a ‘Lady 
of Quality.” 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, to command. 

And this paragon of her sex grows up 
amid roisterers, drunkards and de- 
bauchees, learns to swear like a trooper 
and ride like a horse-jockey. She dresses 
in men’s clothes, sings songs that put ma- 
ture men to the blush, carries on an in- 
trigue, of the nature of which she is quite 
aware, domineers over ber sisters, her 
servants, and her father, and sets at defi- 
ance every conventionality. But, amid 
this savage defiance of all laws, human 


| 
}and divine, Clorinda rises to higher con- 
| ceptions of life, and, having conquered 


others, conquers herself. She marries for 


| wealth and position, but devotes herself | 


| to making her husband happy. She meets 
|a man who enlists her deepest affection, 
but she controls her feelings and avoids 
|his society. Her husband dying, and 
leaving her a fortune, her former seducer 
for the sake of her money and rank, 
tries to force her tu marry him, threaten- 
ing tu expose her early indiseretion. In 
resisting, she unintentionally kills him; 
whom she loves and honors. She achieves 
the highest secial position, becomes the 
benefactor of the poor and friendless, the 
wise and faithful counsellor of her hus- 
band, the loving and careful mother of 
children, the public-spirited leader of the 
most refined and enlightened circles, In 
short, she maintains her self-respect, and 
commands universal love and reverence. 
In view of these surprisingly radical 
conceptions feminine character and 
achievement by eminent conservatives, 
conceptions which suffragists would never 
have held up as models, the ‘*new woman” 
may feel assured that the twentieth cen- 
tury will not feel shocked at seeing her 
deposit a ballot for the promotion of good 
government, in the interest of temperance, 
purity, and peace, and for the protection 
of her home. H. B. B. 


of 
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BUNKER HILL OR YORKTOWN? 

Will it be Bunker Hill or Yorktown for 
the women at the Methodist General 
Conference in Cleveland next month? 
Time will show. 

The question whether women shall be 
admitted as lay delegates to the Metho- 
dist General Conference hangs in the 
balance. It is no longer a question of 
majorities, for an overwhelming majority 
of the annual conferences have voted in 
favor; it is not a question of two-thirds, 
for more than two-thirds of the con- 
ferences have voted to admit. To change 
the constitution three-fourths of these con- 
ferences are needed, followed by a two- 
thirds majority in the General Conference 
itself. Apparently the annual local 
conferences have failed by a few votes to 
record the three-fourths needed. 

During the past six months 124 con 
ferencés, meeting for the must part in the 
United States, but also in points as far 
distant as Sweden and China, have voted 
on this subject. The vast majority of 
their ten thousand members have voted in 
favor of the admission of women as dele- 
gates to the general conference. But a 
mere majority goes for nothing when a 
change of cunstitution is involved. A 
conservative minority of one-fourth is 
therefore able to bar the path of the 
women towards equal rights in the 
Methodist church. 

It seems vexatious and anomalous that 
a bigoted 25 per cent. should be able to 
overcome three times their number. One 
hundred and twenty-four conferences have 





voted. The vote stands about 7,500 for, 
2,575 against. The deficiency is only 75 
votes. 


The voting in nearby conferences on 
the question of the admission of the 
women resulted as follows: 


Conference. For. Against. 
Central New York.....cccccccess 99 65 
Central Pennsylvania........... 152 52 
DR ccpcainccecunenventeens 71 il 
SOD cca secccceesesece- cocsesese 104 34 
DEaIMe «oc cccccccccccccesccccccese 69 s 
North New York....++seseeeeees 93 47 
DY NE cc cnagpeesessense 150 Il 
New England, Southern......... 71 32 
New Hampshire.....+......+++++ 61 10 
New Jersey. .cccccccccccccccccees 68 59 
New York...-.cccsecceccccessees 89 99 
New York, East........sccccoees 56 140 
ED 055 wiu3 ¥6506000006069- 0000 52 83 
Sy 5556060902008 6s 06K encenedes 145 3 
Philadelphia oe eeecccccescoscece 117 89 
Pittsburg.......++eseeeeeeereeees 55 61 
TOY .---seeeeeseccseeeceesvecees 78 113 
Washington ....0cccces scccscees 5! 45 
Wilmington .........+eeeeeeeeeee 109 17 

There is one hope left. Four women 


have been elected delegates to the general 
conference. Despite the vote of the 
annual conferences these delegates will 
present themselves in Cleveland and de- 
mand admittance. Mrs. Jane Bashford 
will be the leader of this forlorn hope. 
She is the wife of Rev. J. W. Bashford, 
D. D., of Cincinnati, and has been elected 
lay delegate by the Ohio conference. Her 
husband is president of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, of Delaware, O., and one of the 
ministerial delegates from the Cincinnati 
conference, which voted for the women 
without a single dissentient. The second 
of the four is Mrs. L. 8S. Parker, elected 
by the North India Conference. Her 
husband, Dr. E. W. Parker, is also a dele- 
gate. Mrs. Butcher, wife of Rev. J. C. 
Butcher, also of the North India Confer- 
ence, is the third, and Miss Lydia Trimble, 
from the Foochow Conference, China, is 
the fourth. Besides these three foreign 
missionaries there are three women al- 
ternates, Miss Mabel C. Hartford, Miss 
Ella K. Rankin and Mrs. J. G. Pickler, 
wife of Congressman Pickler, of South 
Dakota. 

The Union-Signal says: 

“The General Conference can, if it will, 
admit them by a two-thirds vote in favor 





s : | 
conceals his body, and marries the man 


| of the amendment, ‘and said delegates 

may be men or women.’ If they vote 
that down, they will then have to face the 
whether ‘laymen’ 
the 


question as to does 
not include 
thereby eligible under the rule as it now 


The women 


laywomen and sisters 
stands without amendment, 
will be there, and must be disposed of for 
| the next four years at least. We believe 


. 7. . . ! 
|like spirit, are therefore characteristics | positions. 


| that there is scarcely a shadow of a doubt | 
| not a litile of this martial nature has been | 


| in the case, and that the women will be 
| seated.” H. B. B. 
-_-- 


HEARING IN RHODE ISLAND. 


A hearing was granted in the Senate 


mittee on Special Legislation, to the peti- 
tioners for a constitutional amendment 
enfranchising women. The president of 
the Rhode Island W. S. A.. Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Chace, being unable to be present on 
account of age and intirmity, the hearing 
was conducted by her son, Mr. Arnold B. 
Chace. It is pleasant to see children of 
the old-time friends of equal rights fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of their parents, 
For 

“Freedom's battle, once begun, 

Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though battled oft, is ever won.” 

Addresses were made by Mrs. Ellen M. 
Bolles, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Rev. 
Mr. Sellick, formerly of Colorado, Mrs. 
Mary A. Babcock, president of the Rhode 
Island W. C. T. U., Hon. E, L. Freeman, 
Judge Eugene F. Warner, of Coventry, 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, Rev. 
James Tillinghast, of Providence, Mrs. 
Jeannette Schouler French, of Providence, 
and Hon. John C. Wyman, of Valley 
Falls. It had been expected that Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman-Catt would be present, 
but her husband had met with an acci- 
dent, and she could not leave him. 

Mrs. French said that at the hearing in 
1895 a letter was read from Mrs. E. B. 
Chace. She was empowered to say that 
Mrs. Chace had nothing to add to the let- 
ter and to the words she had spoken in 
previous years. A letter was also read 
from Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, and one 
from Hon, G, 'T. Baker, expressing regret 
that he must be absent, and declaring his 
strong interest in woman suffrage. Hon. 
H. B. Metcalf was unable to be present, as 
he was attending a wedding in Boston. 

An invitation to attend the hearing had 
been placed upon the desk of every mem- 
ber of the Legislature, and a number of 
them were present. The committee gave 
good attention, and the hearing was pro- 
nounced a success. It was followed by 
a banquet in the evening. Ae hi 


INACCURATE MRS. CRANNELL. 


The Philadelphia Ledger says: 


One must go away from home to hear 
news. The Boston Journal prints a letter 
from a Mrs. W. W. Crannell, of Albany, 
N. Y., on the liquor question, in which 
she takes occasion to say that ‘‘in Phila- 
delphia, of 8,034 persons who sell liquor 
over the bar for drinks, 3.696 are women, 
nearly one-half.””, Comparatively few wo- 
men in this country have retail liquor 
license, and it is quite certain that about 
all of them employ men as bar-tenders. 
It is a rarity to find a woman tending bar, 
except in an emergency caused by the 
absence of the man whose regular busi- 
ness it is to dispense liquors. Mrs. Cran- 
nell’s figures are ridiculous. There are 
not one-fourth as many licenses in this 
city as Mrs. Crannell reports. 








THE EFFECTS OF THE WOMAN’S MOVE- 
MENT IN FRANCE. 





BY HELEN ELISE VILLARD. 

The truth of the assertion that equal 
rights for women means the bettering of 
the generally unfavorable conditions of 
life, is nowhere more conclusively proved 
to-day than in France. 

French women as a whole have always 
been so noted for their quick wit and 
their manifold capabilities that we should 
look to France for women scholars of no 
mean merit, now that women are to have 
so much better opportunities for study, 
even without the many proofs of intel- 
lectual greatness given by them in history 
and in literature. The question as to 
what course of study would prove most 
useful to the average man student at the 
lycées and universities, and the advis- 
ability of changing the curriculums hav- 
ing been widely agitated in France of late, 
it is to be hoped that the present mode of 
education for women, and the limited 
advantages enjoyed by them, will soon 
arouse as lively an interest and as much 
discussion. 

The executive ability displayed by 
French women in trades, in business mat- 
ters of every description, and their nicety 
in ordering the minutest details, lead one 
to expect great things of them where 
there is a question of organizing societies 
or managing institutions. Their inborn 
courtesy, their ready tact, their quick 
sympathy for others, are qualities which 
must needs make them willing and effi- 
cient supporters of charities. Learning, a 
talent for organization, and a Samaritan- 





| both on and off the battle-field. 
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This leads one to infer that 


which itis but natural that the woman’s) French women have as little inclination 


movement should bring into prominence; 
yet the most salient features of the myve- 
ment among French women are such as 
we were the least prepared for. 

France has from the earliest times been 
imbued with a warlike spirit. fostered by 
her illustrious rulers and her far-reaching 


victories 


clearly demonstrated by the bearing of 


That her women have inherited | 


high and low-born alike in times of war, , 


France 


' has always outdone every other nation in | 


Chamber, on April 22, by the Senate Com- | 


| 





the jealous envy with which she regards 
those countries that have vanquished her, 


| in undying hatred of the people who have 


bent her The Women’s Inter- 
national Union, a corporation 
called into existence by women to further 
the cause of humanity, has nevertheless 
actually brought about the sealing of a 
peace compact between France and Ger- 
many, bearing the signatures of women of 
both countries, bitter as are the feelings 
which still exist between the men of those 


pride. 
Peace 


nationalities. The horiors of the recent 
Madagascan war have shown anew the 
urgent necessity for substituting the | 


arbitration system for war. 

Woman's struggle to obtain that which 
is her due has resulted everywhere in a 
strong uprising in favor of moral reform. 
No country shows so great a need for 
a reform of this kind as France, where an 
obscene literature and a licentious stage 
have developed and pandered toa naturally 
low standard of morality. But, although 
impurity of thought is so deeply rvoted 
that it seems ingrained in the French peo- 
ple, France, under the influence of its 
advanced women, is not only striving for 
a better and juster code of morals, but is 
making as firm a stand against legalized 
vice as other countries in which immor- 
ality does n t predominate over morality. 

The expediency of making it easier for 
women to lead honorable lives, rather 
than to render it harder for them to fol- 
low a dissolute existence, has impressed 
upon French women the necessity of rais- 
ing women’s wages, dire and abject 
poverty being a fruitful cause of the im- 
morality which is so shocking in their 
country. The wages of a needlewoman 
outside of Paris, for instance, are often so 
small that starvation stares her in the 
face, if that be the only resource she has 
to depend upon. Women are entering into 
competition with men teachers, for whom 
they are substituted as far as possible in 
schools where there are very young boys, 
because their influence over young minds 
proves far more beneficial in every way 
than that exercised by the men teachers; 
and application is being made to the gov- 
ernment that their salaries, which are as 
inadequate and as unjustly disproportion- 
ate as those of women teachers elsewhere, 
be increased in accordance with their 
merits and capacities. 

Great as is the scarcity of men teachers 
and the lack of suitable occupations for 
women in France, the opposition to wom- 
en teachers there is, nevertheless, more 
violent than where there is a sufficiency of 


them. 
As in England, the factories in France, 


hot-beds of diseases and depravity, are 
being inspected, and measures are being 
put into execution for the radical im- 
provement of the bad sanitary conditions, 
for the abolition of those trades which, 
like the making of the phosphorous match, 
are the cause of the destruction of thou- 
sands of human lives, and for the short- 
ening of the hours, and the restriction of 
the kind of work of the employees. The 
recent passing of the bill giving married 
women the control of the wages earned by 
them, is a great step forward for French 
women, and a deserved triumph for the 
men and women who have contended so 
long and so bravely for this most neces- 


sary change in the statutes of their 
country. 
French women are being shown the 


necessity of hygienic living for themselves 
and their families, with excellent results, 
through lectures which give them much 
needed information. There are public 
institutions for those babies who cannot 
have proper attention from their mothers, 
or who are forsaken by them, where they 
receive nourishing food, and where precau- 
tions are taken to diminish the mortality 
which has heretofore been so terrible 
amonginfants. (The number of deaths in 
France has actually exceeded that of births 
during the past three years.) The advocates 
of the woman's movement in France are 
as zealous in demanding that illegitimate 
offspring shall have the same rights as 
legitimate children, as are the supporters 
of the cause in Germany. 

The number of French women doctors 
is astonishingly small in comparison even 
with that met with in much less highly 
civilized countries, and in view of the 
fact that women have been permitted to 
study medicine ever since 1867, although 
they were not officially entered at the 
Universities till 1888, and are still un- 
fairly debarred from occupying hospital 


| 1848, 





for medical study as they appear to have 
aptitude for the natural sciences, to judge 
from the record of that class of students. 

While France is undoubtedly far behing 
England and America in regard to the 
woman question, where the holding og 
official positions and of offices and the 
pursuit of a variety of professions ape 
concerned, she has, in past centuries, en- 
joyed privileges which are still largely 
withheld from women in both of these 
enlightened countries. Women formerly 
took part in municipal affairs, and were 
allowed to vote in the elections unt] 
when universal (!) suffrage wag 
established, the census was abolished, and 
women were deprived of their political 
rights. 

The chief organ of the woman’s move. 
ment in France is the Journal des Femmes, 
whose supporters and contributors are 
able men and women. For in France, as 
in Germany, men occupying high govern. 
mental pos tions, men of political influence, 
of scientific and literary repute, are juin. 
ing the ranks of the women who are unsel- 


| fishly devoting their lives to the uplifting 


of their sex, Victor Hugo admitted that 
women have rights as well as men, and 
Alexandre Dumas has tried to right 
woman's wrongs by depicting the unjust 
attitude of society towards her in his 
novels, while the venerable Monsieur 
Legoure, as proved by his ‘Histoire Mor. 
ale des Femmes,’ was as warm a cham- 
pion of the cause fifty years ago as now. 
And in France, as in all other countries, 
strange anomaly, itis benighted woman 
who is her own worst enemy, whose blind 
prejudices it is more difficult to overcome 
than those of the men who fear woman's 
successful competition, rather than what 
they term her unfitness to struggle side 
by side with the lords of creation in the 
battle of life. The Journal des Femmes, a 
small publication, is issued monthly, and 
keeps one well in touch with woman's 
advancement in France; but its state- 
ments regarding the question in other 
countries are not always to be relied on. 
The women who contribute to the paper 
are at the same time well-known leaders 
of the movement. They are Mme. Eugénie 
Potonie-Pierre, Mlle. Maria Bonneval, Mme, 
Maria Legrain, Mme. Maria Choeliga-Levy, 
Mme. Maria Martin, the editor of the 
Journal, and others. 

Since statistics in France, a country 
where women are hampered by customs 
unknown with us, already bear such favor- 
able testimony in regard to the advisabil- 
ity of granting women equal rights with 
men, in order that they may not only free 
themselves from the disadvantages under 
which they have heretofore labored, but 
revolutionize and reform general social 
conditions, what may we not hope to 
accomplish in this country, where woman's 
surroundings have always been so much 
more favorable t» her advancement and 
development, when she shall have ob- 
tained her full rights? It is as impossible 
to stay the onward march of woman's 
progress as to hinder the sun from rising, 
and it is to her influence that we must 
look for a high standard of morality, an 
equal code of morals; for the enactment 
of laws which shall be just to her sex, 
instead of partial to the other, laws which 
shall benefit and ennoble, not degrade and 
brutalize humanity; for political reform 
and reform of the press; in short, for 4 
state of society which shall be infinitely 
better and purer in every respect than 
the present one. 

ee 
ANNA SHAW’S COTTAGE. 

Mr. Garrison has received such a flood 
of letters in answer to the recent notice of 
Rev. Anna Shaw’s cottage in the JouRNAL 
that he asks us to reply to some of them 
through the paper. A number of these 
letters ask where Wianno is. It is a part 
of Osterville, in Barnstable Co., on the 
shore of Cape Cod. It has been set of 
from Osterville as a separate post-office, 
chiefly for the convenience of summer 
visitors, There are some mosquitoes, but 
they can be kept out by screens. 


-_--— 


NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 





CLEVELAND, O., APRIL 17, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Talk about the danger of neglect 
children if women were to leave theif 
household duties and go to the polls © 
vote! Our wash-woman’s husband is 2 
invalid, to the extent of being unable © 
work, and she is the only bread-winnet 
for the family. They have a daughter 
fourteen or fifteen, and a boy about eight 
The “little feller,” as she calls him, * 
just recovering from a long run of typho! 
fever, and it is less than a week since bé 
has been able to leave his bed. 

I asked her this morning, when she came 
to begin her day’s work, how her bey 
was, and her reply indicated that she 4 
much worried about his condition. She 
said: “You know yesterday was electio® 
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day. and my man he was not at home, and 
my Emma, she took the little fellow with 
her and went over to town (about two 


miles distant), and when he got back he | 
was tired and blue and cold, and this | 


morning he can hardly walk, he is so 
weak. If my man had been at home, he 
would not have let him go.” 

“My man,” by the way, does not ap- 
prove of woman suffrage, though I do not 
know that he is especially grieved over 
the fact that his wife is able and willing 
to wash six days a week, and occasionally 


on Sundays. Joste M, Crosrer. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MOTHER CLAIMS HER 
HILD. 





Mrs. Nettie Newcomb, of Cambridge, 
sued to obtain the custody of her child on 
the llth inst. in the Supreme Judicial 
Court. Judge Allen gave a hearing on a 
petition for a writ of habeas corpus, in 
which Mrs. Nettie Newcomb, of Cam- 
bridge, seeks to secure possession of her 
son, Walter H. Newcomb, a bright lad of 
about six years. It appeared from a letter 
read to the court, that in November last, 
Herman Newcomb, the father of the child, 
left his wife, and in a letter to his 
parents directed them to take the custody 
of his child. He also designated what 
should be done with the personal property 
he had left behind and suggested that 
they might close up the house where Mrs. 
Newcomb resided in Cambridge. In ac- 
cordance with the suggestions of the son 
the grandparents proceeded to take the 
child, hence the proceedings by the 
mother to-day. 

Judge Allen said he knew of no law 
that allowed a father to give a child away 
by letter in such a manner, and that 
ordinarily the mother would be given the 
custody in preference to grandparents. 
He continued the case for two weeks, 
with the suggestion that in the meantime 
the parties had better try and come 
to some agreement. The mother is to 





have the child until final settlement. 
A hundred years from now this case 
will be cited as evidence of the barbarism 
of the 19th Century, when a mother had 
to apply to the courts to give her the 
custody of her six-year-old child. When 
women are law-makers mothers will have 
alegal right to heirchildren. wu. B. B. 


-_--— — 


MARIA BARBERI’S CASE. 


The New York Court of Appeals has 
reversed the judgment of the lower court 
which convicted Maria Barberi of mur- 
der, and has ordered a new trial. Maria 
is in Sing Sing Prison. 





SHORTHAND FOR WOMEN. 


A Public School and Post-Graduate 
Convention met in the interests of steno- 
graphic and higher education on Patriots’ 
Day, April 20, at Berkeley Temple, Bos- 
ton. 

Miss M. B. Smith, president of the Bos- 
ton Shorthand Teachers’ Association and 
principal of the shorthand department of 
the Somerville High School, made the 
opening address, and_ successfully con- 
ducted a class in stenography composed of 
volunteers from the audience. Ten-min- 
ute talks on public school work were 
given by Misses Alexander, Patten and 
Follansbee, shorthand teachers from the 
high schools of Watertown, Danvers and 
Quincy. Miss E. E. Thrasher, of the 
Hartford Business College, Mr. William 
M. Richans, president of the Normal 
Shorthand Post-Graduate Club, and Miss 
Annie Brown, assistant director of said 
Club, also spoke. Miss Forbes conducted 
very ably a class of her own schoolmates 
in the Somerville High School. One fact 
insisted upon was that the mere taking of 
shorthand notes is of little value if they 
cannot afterwards be read. 

Mrs. M. A. Chandler, director of the 
Boston Shorthand Teachers’ Association, 
said that in all sciences there have been 








GRAND OPENING 


——OF OUR—— 


New Bicycle 


Department. 


Why Pay One... 
Hundred Dollars for a Bicycle? 





Every thoughtful person 
charmed with the sport. 


who rides a wheel becomes 


Every practical and thoughtful person 


who rides an “AMES” BICYCLE is as much charmed with the 


machine as with the sport itself. 


Especially is this so when they 


learn that the “AMES” is built upon honor, is UP TO DATE 
and combines the latest improvements of a high grade wheel. 
We have them both in ladies’ and gentlemen’s styles, and 


guarantee them for one year. 


Monday morning we will submit 


the “A MES” to your most critical inspection. 


Specifications. 





FRAME—Made from best cold drawn 
seamless tubing, large diameter, best 
steel drop forgings. 

FRONT FORK—Best cold drawn seam- 
less fork sides, steel forged fork crown. 

WHEELS—28 inches. 

HUBS—Large tubular. 

BEARINGS—Steel cut from bar, tempered, 
ground and polished, removable ball 
races throughout. 

RIMS—Maple. 

SPOKES—Tangent, 
elled, 

SPROCKET—Best steel forgings, highly 
tempered. 

CHAIN—Best steel, with hardened pins 
and centres. 

CRANKS—round pattern, spring steel 634 
inches throw: 


swedged and _ nick- 


LADIES’, 


599.49 





PEDALS—Rat trap, dust proof, remov- 
able, tool steel ball races. 


HANDLE BAR—Bestcold drawn seamless 


tubing, large diameter, tapered to 
handles, 
HANDLES—Cork. 





FITTINGS—Tool bag, wrench, oil can 
spanners, air pump, repair kit, foot-rest 
and lamp bracket. 

WEIGH T—24 pounds. 

TREAD—5!, inches. 

TIRES—“Vim.” 

GEAR—68. 

OPTIONS—Gear, 72 and 76. Handle bar, 
upturned, drop, ramshorn or adjustable. 
Tires, Morgan & Wright quick repair, 
Hartford, New York, Diamond Rubber 
Co., or Ames. 


GENTLEMEN'S, 


99.49 


To reach Bicycle Department take elevators “A” or “C.” 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


TREMONT and 
BEACON STS. 





who first devised a method of rapidly re- 
cording human speech. Honor to all the 
stenographic past! But our 
to-day is with the stenographic present. 


business 


The problem is how best to give short- 
hand instruction to the masses. Intelli- 
gent educators are compelled to face the 
question. In any 
involves the selection of a text-book, and 
competent instructors. 

A cordial invitation was extended to 
the public to visit the various schools 


| where shorthand is now a part of the 


business course. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, APRIL 21, 1896. 
Editors Woman s Journal: 

Barnard College is confronted with quite 
a threatening danger. It must raise 
$65,000 within the next three weeks, that 
is, before May 10, or lose a conditional 
gift of $100,000. On May 10, 1892, an 
anonymous friend made a donation of 
$100,000, to be expended in a suitable 
building, on condition that within five 
years the college should secure a suitable 
lot of a value of not less than $100,000, 
within 1,000 feet of the new site of 
Columbia University, at Morningside Park. 
The offer was, of course, gladly accepted. 
Money was at once raised, and a desirable 
lot secured, at $160,000. Of this amount 
$60,000 was paid in cash, and $100,000 left 
on mortgage. Within the last few weeks 
desperate efforts have been made to raise 
the rest of the money; $35,000 more have 
been secured, and there the matter rests. 

Barnard College has had a long struggle, 
first to begin and then to maintain its 
existence. It has had no share of the 
immense wealth of the parent institution, 
but has been from the beginning a beggar, 
dependent on the bounty of its friends for 
continued life. Scholastically, it has been 
a success from the first, the number of 
students having increased from a dozen 
to 150, while the scholarship has been on 
a par with that displayed in the male 
department. Only grudgingly, and with 
every sort of opposition, have the girls of 
Barnard been admitted, even in small 
degree, to the privileges enjoyed by the 
boys of Columbia, At first all that could 
be gained was the consent of the trustees 
that the young women might be given 
degrees, provided they could pass the 
examinations, no instruction whatever 
being given them. Barnard was founded 
in 1889, and arrangements were made by 
which the professurs of Columbia might 
give lessons to the students. But a spe- 
cial fund must be raised to pay their 
salaries. Gradually the barriers have been 
still further broken down, and now the 
women attend the lectures and have access 
to the library of Columbia on equal terms 
with the men. The post-graduate course 
of Barnard, like that of Columbia, is espe- 
cially fine, and many of the students are 
alumne of other colleges who have come 
here for its benefits. 

What makes the present position of 
this great institution especially cruel is 
the fact that by every rule of justice Bar- 
nard ought to be an equal sharer in the 
wealth of Columbia. This university is 
by far the richest institution of the kind 
in the United States, owning real estate 
on Manhattan Island, which brings in a 
great revenue from its rents. One-half of 
every dollar received from this land should 
be spent for the education of the young 
women of this city. 

The tirst demand ever made for the open- 
ing of Columbia to girls was in October, 
1873, when I took a party of young ladies 
to the door of the old main building, and 
asked that they be admitted to examina- 
The college was founded by my 
ancestors, and I was most courteously 
received by the faculty. President Bar- 
nard expressed himself as earnestly and 
heartily in favor of coeducation. I 
pointed out that the college was estab- 
lished by ‘tthe Rector and Inhabitants of 
the City of New York,” as stated in the 
charter, for “the education of the youth 
of the city,’ and that, as one-half of the 
‘“inhabitants’’ were women, and one-half 
of the ‘‘youth’’ were girls, they were cer- 
tainly entitled to the advantages of the 
college. The application was refused, on 
the ground ‘‘of inexpediency.”’ But Presi- 
dent Barnard was, to the day of his death, 
an earnest advocate of the claims of the 
women students, and the ‘‘Annex”’ finally 
established was very properly named after 
him. No doubt generous friends will be 
found to raise the sum now needed ; but 
how strange is the grudging selfishness 
which men display in their slowness to 
accord equal rights to the sex they profess 
to hold so dear! 

Many friends here have been glad to 
welcome to our city the Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, who has lately come 
to make her home among us. She has 
already joined the League, and been re- 
ceived by other societies, and we expect 
to have an address from her at our annual 
meeting in June. 

There was an error in my last week’s 


tion. 


branch of study, it | 
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letter to the JouRNAL. By some means 
the word ‘Association’? was added after 
the word ‘State’ in the description of 
the winter's course of the Society for 
Political Study. The constitution which 
we have been examining is not that of any 
association, but the new constitution of 
the State of New York, the one adopted 
by the Constitutional Convention of 1894, 
and which went into effect on Jan. 1, 1895. 
The topic has been most interesting, every 
part of this fundamental law of the State 
having been discussed in a series of ex- 
cellent papers. 

Next year a very interesting course is 
prepared. Each State is to be represented 
by one or more members, and at each 
meeting some description of the State, 
its history and its special features, will be 
given, while the current topics of the 
week will also be considered. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX RLAKE. 

210 Central Park, South. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Illinois State Prohibition conven- 
tion has declared for woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Clara Foltz, in Godey’s Maga- 
zine for May, tells her experience in the 
study and practice of law,in ‘“‘Talks by 
Successful Women.”’ 

Miss Anna M. Smith, with the aid of her 
uncle, D. E. Smith, eighty-eight years old, 
captured a burglar in their house at Row- 
ley, Mass., and held him till the police 
arrived. Miss Smith is the heroine of the 
town. 

The Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin 
for February-March publishes an inter- 
esting paper read by Dr. Kelly before the 
Hospital Historical Club, on Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell's book, ‘‘Pioneer Work in Open- 
ing the Medical Profession to Womer.” 

The University of Omaha, Nebraska, at 
the annual commencement of its medical 
department, April 7, conferred the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine on Maud Mead and 
Mary Arvilla Quincy. Among the ushers, 
class of 1897, were Alma L. Chapman and 
Mary E. Rosenberg. 

Every one who reads Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward's ‘‘Story of Bessie Costrell’’ will be 
interested to know that a woman has just 
been sentenced in Oxfordshire, England, 
for doing what Bessie did. Lucy Clack, 
who stole the savings of a poor laborer, 
had probably the same temptations that 
beset Bessie. 

Prof. James Bryce, M. P., in the May 
Century, compares portions of the South 
African Highlands to Switzerland and the 
White Mountains, and says that one can 
never tire of the charm and variety of 
color in the landscape. ‘The Boers have 
retained to this day a passion for solitude 
that makes them desire to live many miles 
from any neighbor. 

‘‘Mother Stewart,’’ of Ohio, who with 
voice and pen has done devoted ser- 
vice for temperance and woman suffrage, 
is eighty years old to-day, April 25. The 
Western Christian Advocate says of her: 
*A recent visit to her modest but pleasant 
‘Apple Tree Place,’ in Springfield, found 
her almust recovered from her long illness 
and surgical treatment; alert, vivacious, 
and abreast with current events, foreign 
as well as domestic. The walls of her 
parlor were embellished, in part, with 
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framed testimonials engrossed by English 


friends. There, almost more than here, 
is this crusade ‘mother’ known and 
revered, She was inexpressibly sympa- 


thetic with Armenia, and stood squarely 
by Senator Sherman on the Cuban ques- 
tion, She has implicit faith in God, and 
so counts on nothing but success. . . 
When we came away, she followed us into 
the yard and plucked crocuses from her 
own bed and decorated us. Never did 
knight wear woman’s favors more 
proudly.” 


-_<-- —_———_, 


THE ARMENIAN RELIEF FUND. 


Money for the relief of the Armenian 
sufferers can be sent either to Brown Bros, 
& Co., 50 State Street, Boston, to be dis- 
pensed by Miss Barton and the Red Cross; 
or to Mr. F. H. Wiggin, 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston, treasurer of the American Board 
of Foreign Missions, to be dispensed by the 
American missionaries now on the field; 
or to Rev. S. J. Barrows, editor of the 
Christian Register, 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, to be sent to Dr. Grace Kimball, 
at Van, through the British consul there. 

Money sent through any of these chan- 
nels will be transmitted safely. 








THE attention of ladies is called to the 
large and attractive stuck of ladies’ cotton 
shirt waists at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple 
Place, It is unusual to see such a com- 
plete stock as this—Scotch ginghams, 
French lawns, grass linens and percales in 
all the fashionable colors—and correct 
styles, and absolutely perfect fit. They 
are in all sizes from 32 to 46—another 
unusual thing—as there are very few 
houses who carry any such large sizes. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 

ISAAC B. RICH .. Proprietor and Manager 

Beginning Monday, April 27, and until further notice, 
THE GREAT $35,000 PRODUCTION. 


The Sporting Duchess 


As presented for over 300 nights in New York. 
Six weeks in Philadelphia. 
The Largest, Strongest Cast Ever Seen. 
200 People, 20 Horses, 15 Magnificent Scenes. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Branch Office, 175B I remont St. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


Beginning Monday, April 27, Castle Square Lyric 
Stock Company, 
FOR ONE WEEK ONLY, IN 


Planquette’s Opera, 


Rip Van Winkle. 








Evening Prices - - - - - Balc. 25c., Orch., g§0c. 
Matinee Prices - - - - - 2s5c. for every seat in 
the house. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON.«-++-+eeeeeeees Manager 





Every Evening at 8. Matinees Wed and Sat. at 2. 
First Production of the Great Romantic Play, 


CARMEN —— 


First Dramatic Version of this Famous Story 
Given in Boston. First Appearance of 
ELITA PxOCTOR OTIS as CARMEN. 


























Lectures on Greece 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 
1. The Old Greece and the New. 
2. The Greece of To-day, with spe- 
cial reference to the life and develop- 
ment of Women. 
3. Troy «nd the Homeric Isles. 
4. The Religion of Greece. 


These lectures are given singly or as a 
course, and with or without stereopticon 
illustrations, as desired, and are adapted to 
women’s clubs, high schools and academies. 


Address 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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RETURN. 


BY JULIA C. MARSH. 





The world is half forgetful of the snow, 
And all unheeding of the winter’s way, 
With wind and sleet across the hills of 

gray. 

Lo! he has gone, and April does not know— 

Coming her path with glimmering feet and 

free— 

To what dark under-land of dreams and 
night 

His steps have passed, heedless of that 
new light 

Which floods the earth from happy sea to sea. 

Singing she comes; and Hope is one with 

her— 

Hope of new joy in tender leaves that stir 

All tender thoughts. And Love is swift to 

bring 

To these fair days fair promise of her spring. 


Pan is not dead. Within the fir wood's 
shade, 

By heron-haunted lakes, when days are 

fair, 

Blithe rustic notes, far filling all the air, 
On magic woodland pipes again are played. 
And mingling music of a thousand lives 

Within her lengthening train, fair April 

brings ;— ‘ 

Up the south wind the birds on swiftening 

wings, 
As thick as summer bees from murmurous 
hives; 
The clear triumphant song of mounting lark, 
Soft twittering of the swallow in the dark, 
Before the dawn creeps over sea and plain, 
And the low note of thrush through quiet 
rain. — Harper's. 
oo 


NOTHING NEW. 





BY J. W. BENGOUGH. 





The atrocities which have recently startled the 
world in Armenia are nothing new... ‘The present 
Sultan is like his ancestors: as they did, so does he. 
—W. T. Stead. 


Withhold your amazement and rage, 
These tales from the East are quite true, 
But it isn’t good form 
To gnash and to storm 
As horrified rusties might do— 
Consider (your wrath to assuage) 
The despatches contain nothing new! 


It makes your flesh creep, and your blood 
Seems to curdle or freeze in your veins, 
When the newspapers tell 
Of deeds that shame hell— 
Deeds which no strong arm restrains ; 
But of course it should be understood 
That the Turk a Turk still remains. 


Armenian Christians are killed 
By thousands—their children and wives 
Find horrible graves, 
Or a worse fate as slaves, 
If the devilish Kurds spare their lives. 
But the Sultan has always so willed— 
He’s always been handy with knives. 
Yes, and most of his doings are hid— 
The scantiest hint has been dropped ; 
We never may know 
How Armenia’s woe 
Has crime’s blackest record o’ertopped. 
But that’s how the Turk always did, 
And he’ll keep up the plan—till he’s 
stopped! — Toronto Globe. 
-_>-- 


ALICE’S MARMALADE. 


The warm, pleasant sunshine of this 
June day made even the prosaic street of 
the city poetic, and charmed out-of-doors 
the most persistent stay-at-home. 

Alice Eaton was busily at work in 
the back basement, singing gayly, with no 
longings for the outdoor beauties. This 
was not because she did not have a strong 
love of nature, but because she had a 
stronger love for home and its circle. 
She was a slight girl of twenty, with no 
beauty to recommend her to the notice of 
a stranger, except a voice tuned to the 
key of love, that would hold the attention, 
but the commonplace appearance of the 
owner would dispel any romantic ideals 
aroused by the winning tones. Nothing 
in Alice Eaton suggested the heroine, but 
she was one. 

Her first recollections of a home were 
of a lovely stone house standing in a park 
of beautiful trees and lawns, dainty and 
elegant surroundings, well-trained ser- 
vants, horses and carriages, and all that 
goes to make life charming, when toit are 
added culture and refinement and a deep 
affection based on the highest Christian 
and moral principles. No change came 
to her until her eighteenth year. She 
scarcely knew there was such a thing as 
money, or that lives were limited and 
burdened for want of it. 

In one week came a complete change: 
her father was ruined by the dishonesty of 
trusted employees; her home was given 
up, and a few weeks found the family, 
consisting of the father, mother, two 
brothers and a sister younger than Alice, 
settled in a cottage in a small village miles 
away from their former home. The fam- 
ily were dependent on a small income 
derived from the remnant of the mother’s 
fortune. This was but a fraction of the 
amount to which they were accustomed. 
In a short time another change was made 
to a less desirable location in a city where 
the boys would find employment and 
Alice might be able to get small pupils. 
The boys were successful, but Alice found 
the market overstocked with young girls 


anxious to teach small children, and she 
soon discovered that a knowledge of the 
kindergarten system was an absolute 
necessity to obtain pupils. This she did 
not have, and had no means of acquiring. 
She became almost discouraged with the 
struggle. 

Her mother, never very strong, gave 
evidence of breaking down under the 
strain imposed upon her by the limited 
means of the family and the effect of their 
misfortune on her husband’s mind. He 
had no peace, because he blamed himself 
for his misfortune, saying over and over 
to his wife, ‘‘Margaret, if I had been 
trained to my business in life as you were 
to yours, this would never have come. It 
was due to ignorance.”’ No love, no argu- 
ment, could change this feeling, which 
deepened the cloud that shadowed the 
home. 

Alice had been trained by her mother to 
a knowledge of all departments of house- 
hold work. She had rebelled against this, 
as none of her school friends were re- 
quired to do any household work. Many 
times these imposed duties had interfered 
with her girlish pleasures, and she felt 
even now that her time might have been 
better employed. 

One day she came in from a call with 
both cheeks shining, her breath coming 
and going quickly, and a large brown 
paper parcel in her hand. 

“Why, Alice, what is the matter? What 
have you got?”’ 

“The key to unlock the gold mine, 
mamma!” 

“What do you mean, child?” 

“IT went out, you know, to get away 
from myself and my wicked thoughts. 
As I passed along the street I decided to 
call on Nelly White. She was not at home, 
but Mrs. White insisted on my going up- 
stairs. I found her almost buried under a 
pile of sewing, and worrying because she 
was not able to send some delicacy to Mr. 
Hatfield, who, you know, is quite ill at 
his boarding-house. Mamma, I thought 
of my marmalade, and said: ‘Mrs. White, 
I'll make some orange marmalade if you 
will furnish the materials.’ She looked 
perfectly delighted. And here I am, ready 
for work.” 

‘*It was very kind to offer, Alice; but I 
fail to see why you are so excited.” 

“Why, you precious, stupid mammy, I 
mean this to be the first step to my busi- 
ness life. When I take the marmalade to 
Mrs. White, I shall tell her that, if she is 
suited, | would be ver} grateful if she 
would recommend me to her friends. You 
know I can do all kinds of preserves and 
pickles, and my canned fruit cannot be 
beaten, and as for cake, it’s literally 
angels’ food,’’ and Alice flung both arms 
around her mother’s neck. 

“*My child, not a cook!” 

“Why not, dearest? Surely, mamma, 
anything is better than this horrible 
struggle. I am really shabby; Helen will 
soon be kept from school, unless she can 
have new shoes; and, mamma, I know 
that you have been forced to stay in for 
other reasons than because you were tired. 
I am not blind. mamma, dear,’’ and a 
tremble crept into the loving voice. As if 
to hide it, Alice jumped up, and began 
tossing the oranges from hand to hand. 

‘*You see, mammy,”’ she said, “I shall 
really make these gold, and by the same 
magic make apples silver, and you shall 
ride in your coach.” 

‘*My brave, true girlie! Come, dear, I'll 
help.”’ In a little time the marmalade 
was ready, and proved to be delicious. 
Mrs. White was delighted at Alice’s suc- 
cess, though greatly surprised at her 
request that she should recommend her to 
her friends as one capable of making all 
kinds of preserves, jellies, pickles, canned 
fruits, and cake. 

The first orders came in on note-paper, 
and her patrons tried to ignore the fact of 
having money transactions with her when 
they met her. But Alice had too much 
honest pride to allow this attitude, and 
surprised her friends by the cool, dignified 
way in which she referred to her business. 
In a little while she gave her friends her 
business cards, on which were a list of her 
prices, with the request that they circu- 
late them and recommend her work. 

Orders began to come in, and she real- 
ized a little of the success of which she 
had been dreaming. It still requires close 
economy to live within the income of the 
family from all sources. Alice knows that 
her success depends on doing her work in 
the very best manner, and at fair prices. 
She does not allow the generosity of her 
friends to assert itself by paying her more 
than her work is worth. By this method 
she keeps their respect as well as her own. 
Her home duties are such that she could 
not give all her time to any outside work. 
This that she has undertaken gives time 
and opportunity to be all that her home 
duties demand. Is it easy? No. Many 
times she stands flushed and tired over 
the stove when her heart cries out after 
fresh airand sunshine. But one look at the 
changed faces of her father and mother, 
and the consciousness of how much shie 





has lightened their burdens, reconciles 





her to the petty trial her work involves in 
comparison with its compensation.—Out- 
look. 


oe -_-——- 


A FAIR FIELD AND NO FAVOR. 


BY LIDA A. CHURCHILL, 


What would one think who should re- 
ceive the following letter: 

Dear Madam: I hesitate to trouble 
you, but I believe that if you will you 
can assist me. I am making gowns, plain 
cambrie affairs, for six dollars each. I 
feel that [| was born for better things. 
Will you be so kind as to appoint a time 
when you can see me? I will bring with 
me some of the gowns I have made that 
you may judge of my workmanship. If 
you cannot see me I will send two or 
three dresses by express. If you will 
kindly look them over, and suggest im- 
provements in style, and point out any 
imperfect finishing, I shall be grateful. 
Could you obtain for me an opportunity 
to make gowns regularly for some lady 
who will pay well? I would very much 
like to have a position as salaried modiste 
in the house of such a woman. 

If the above letter were received by 
any successful dressmaker in Christen- 
dom, would she not think the writer 
either insane or unreasonable? Would 
she not naturally inquire by what 
right a stranger asked her to give time 
which was money, or the too infrequent 
minutes in which she must take all the 
rest or recreation possible to her, to 
further the writer’s interests? She would 
probably be willing to make suggestions 
as to where the aspirant might take some 
of her work for examination by those 
who would perhaps need her services, or 
refer her to those who might employ 
her permanently. This surely would be 
all she could reasonably be expected to 
do. 

And yet, each year, thousands of letters 
equally preposterous in their claims and 
propositions are sent to people who have 
obtained any degree of success or honor 
in literature. So common has this cus- 
tom of importuning writers become, that 
its unwarrantableness has been almost 
wholly lost sight of. ‘I have at present 
five women who are besieging me to 
assist them to opportunities to write for 
papers or magazines,”’ said an author and 
journalist to me the other day. ‘‘They 
invade my rooms, pursue me on the street, 
send me letters which I must consume 
much of my time in answering. They 
suggest that I do for them what I could 
not do for myself to save my life, such as 
procuring them salaried positions on the 
staffs of papers, or permanent places in 
editorial rooms. They request me to 
examine their manuscripts, and place 
them with publishers. When I say I can- 
not do these things, they think it is lack 
of disposition rather than of power. They 
torture me nearly to insanity. Heaven 
knows I would help them if I could, but 
it is impossible except in some slight 
degree.” 

‘TI have jotted some matter down here,”’ 
said a young man nonchalantly to a 
writer acquaintance. ‘I thought I would 
bring it in and have you look it over and 
make corrections, and then I would copy 
it.” 

The manuscript in question was very 
closely written in pencil, in a minute 
hand, and covered many pages of foolscap. 
It would have required at least an entire 
day to have met its author's request. It 
would have been equally reasonable for 
him to have gone to a tailor and said: ‘I 
have roughly notched out a coat. When 
you have examined it, and put in the 
basting threads where I am to sew it, I 
will finish it.’ The tailor’s time would 
have been just as much his own as was 
the author’s. To both time meant a live- 
lihood, Suppose this young man had 
approached either the author or the 
tailor and asked to be given from 
five to twenty-five dollars? ‘‘Cool assur- 
ance,’’ would have been the verdict. He 
virtually did the same in asking for eight 
hours’ time. 

There is seldom, if ever, any thought of 
imposition or assurance on the part of 
those who thus seek aid. Their mistake 
is in not thinking intelligently about their 
actions. The initial error, with many of 
them, was in taking up the writing life at 
all. The truth is, a real author never 
‘takes up’’ her work; it takes her up, 
holds her, will not let her go. She doés 
not choose it; it chooses her. ‘Shall I 
adopt literature as a profession?’ has 
been many times asked me. My invariable 
reply is: ‘‘Notif you can helpit. If you 
can help it, if the one supreme, irrepressi- 
ble need of your soul is not to write, never 
attempt it.’ Many ‘take up” writing be- 
cause they imagine it is an easy way of 
earning a living. Did you who think this 
ever care for a stranger’s unruly child 
foraday? You remember how that child 
made the heavens brass and the earth 
iron for you. Your work was simply 
drudgery, and with all your striving you 
made no success of it. Love for it gave 
you no inspiration, no uplift. The child 
was not born yours. The mother, because 
the task of caring for it was legitimately 





hers, did not heed its hardships, and 
would have been unhappy had the work 
been denied her. Because she loved it 
she did it acceptably. Believe me, if you 
take up the writing life simply because 
you consider it easy, it will be to you as 
the care of that child, mere drudgery; 
without significant fruits or satisfying 
outcome—or income. To get anything 
out of it, you must put much into it; the 
love which will bear years of small earn- 
ings and thousands of disappointments, 
the grip that never lets go, though the 
fingers that cling are sore and numb; the 
enthusiasm that thrills and exalts the 
soul over every piece of work, however 
humble; the loyalty which would choose 
to live hungrily and shiver in thin cloth- 
ing while doing this one thing, rather than 
riot in wealth in doing some other; all 
this must gointo it, if anything significant 
or satisfactory is to come out. If you 
have not these feelings, do not attempt to 
write. You are not a born writer, and 
only born writers succeed. 

A second thing I would impress upon 
the would-be writer is that it is only the 
quality of her work which will assist her 
to any appreciable degree. Many success- 
ful writers can, and do, give valuable sug- 
gestions, and occasionally—very occasion- 
ally—secure an opening for some one to 
begin to help herself. When the sugges- 
tion has been given, the position secured, 
then the carrying out of the former or 
the holding of the latter must depend 
upon the one who receives it. 

Another thing to be considered is 
whether, if one of these aspirants were 
placed in a prominent position, she could 
fill it. 

We climb the ladder round by round, 
says Longfellow. But many who ‘‘feel 
that they are born for better things’’ de- 
spise the rounds which lie between them 
and those hoped-for things. Suppose 
some one, by influence or intrigue, had 
placed Abraham Lincoln in the presi- 
dential chair directly from the log-cabin. 
Would it have been the best thing for 
him? Where would have been the ex- 
perience necessary to save him from im- 
peachment? You might as well put a 
child who has just entered the primary 
class into a place where he would be re- 
quired to teach Euclid and astronomy, as 
to place a person who has just begun to 
write in an editorial position, or promi- 
nently on the staff of any large publica- 
tion. The very author and journalist who 
is just now besieged by the five importu- 
nate women began her literary career as 
a general reporter. She wrote on all 
sorts of subjects, but never said to her- 
self, ‘‘This work is not worthy of me. It 
is a mere pot-boiler. I will reserve my 
pains till I have some significant work to 
do.’’ She made every round of her lad- 
der lead to a higher round by creating a 
significance for the thing in hand, how- 
ever humble. By conscientiously, en- 
thusiastically doing ‘‘the thing of the 
moment,” without a thought of its in- 
herent smallness or its small money 
compensation, she created for her work a 
quality which made it valuable, and at the 
same time gained the experience which 
rendered her adequate and successful as 
editor and author. There is no ready- 
made literary reputation to be bought or 
begged or stolen. The web must be 
woven stitch by stitch. The knowledge 
which will enable one to write the great 
book, or hold the high position, must be 
gained in writing conscientiously, and 
with all there is of you, the little sketch 
or the brief report. You must live out 
the lessons you would impress upon 
others. She who neglects the intermedi- 
ate steps would never be able to hold a 
position at the top, should some legerde- 
main place her there. 

One point more. If authors could, and 
would, give all their time to the examina- 
tion of beginners’ manuscripts, and to mak- 
ing suggestions and comments thereupon, 
it would in nine hundred and ninety cases 
out of a thousand do no good, Their 
opinions would have no weight or in- 
fluence with the editors to whom the 
manuscripts must be sent to be of any 
avail. It is his own opinion and the taste 
of his public that an editor considers. He 
wants or heeds no advice. 

So it all narrows down to just these 
things: a vocation for the work, utter 
devotion to it, and entire dependence 
upon oneself. 
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ALMOST VICTORIOUS. 


The Greenfield Gazette and Courier, 
under the heading ‘‘Woman Suffrage 
almost Victorious even this Year,’’ says: 


One prolific source of debate, woman 
suffrage, has now been exhausted. It 
took its form this week in a debate run- 
ning through Tuesday and Wednesday on 
the bill to give women the right to vote 
on the license question. The debate was 
led by Howard K. Sanderson, of Lynn, 
who, by the way, once had his home in 
your county, where his father was a set- 
tled minister in Colrain. He made a vig- 
orous speech in its favor and was ap- 
plauded by the women in the galleries. 





Mr. Moriarty, of the committee and a dis. 
senter, spoke first against the bill, and g 
bright speech on the same side was made 
by Mr. Creed, of Boston. Mr. Lowell, of 
Boston, opposed the bill, Mr. Bates made 
an eloquent speech for it, and Mr. Myers 
of Cambridge, who has never before voted 
for woman suffrage in any form, favored 
it in a short speech. The vote stood 9] 
to 104. All the Franklin members voted 
yea. The municipal suffrage bill immedi. 
ately followed it, but was not debated and 
went straight to its defeat without q 
count. 
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EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


The editor of the New England Journal 
of Education tinds much to admire during 
his journey in the West. From Minnesota 
he writes: 

Alice W. Cooley, of Minneapolis, had as 
difficult a task as ever came to any super- 
visor when she stepped from the princi- 
palship of the Adams School in her own 
city into the supervisorship that Sarah 
Arnold had made nationally famous. But 
she was, Miss Arnold’s warm friend and 
professional admirer. She has a person- 
ality, administrative vigor, systematizing 
genius, that have enabled her to maintain 
the rate of progress established by Miss 
Arnold. Sarah C. Brooks, the St. Paul 
supervisor, has had longer service under 
favoring conditions than any other of the 
famous supervisors, and she has results 
correspondingly substantial. There jis 
probably no kindergartner in America, 
home trained, that can compare with Miss 
Everett, a product of the public schools 
alone, and a recent graduate of the train- 
ing school. Miss Harrison, Lucy Wheel- 
ock, or Nora Smith can show no work 
better in spirit, variety, or graceful effect, 
I have never seen better teaching than 
that of Miss Strong in the second year's 
work, There was a delicacy of touch 
that made every word individual to the 


‘child in hand, while being general to the 


class as a whole. Correlation in her hands 
sustains all its assured advantages, with- 
out sacrificing any virtues. Miss Stoker, 
the teacher of drawing in St. Paul, has 
won the admiration of the entire force, 
notably of the principals, by the great 
good sense and rare genius with which 
she makes the work in drawing serve every 
interest of school in nature study, reading, 
language, geography, arithmetic, history, 
and physiology. 

It is said that there is now but one dis- 
tinctively girls’ school of any size or note 
in Wisconsin, and no boys’ school. Co- 
education is the rule of the State. 

In New Orleans, coéducation is being 
gradually introduced, and when the new 
Gayarre school was opened a few months 
ago, the directors decided that it should 
be up-to-date in this as well as in other 
respects. Recently a reporter of the Daily 
Picayune put the question to one of the 
leading teachers of this school: ‘How 
does coéducation succeed in the conserva- 
tive old Third district?” 

“Splendidly,’’ she answered. ‘At first 
the boys declared that they wouldn't be 
‘sissies’ and study with the girls. But 
our principal quietly ordered the boys 
and girls to file into regular rank, and in 
the classrooms a boy and girl were seated 
side by side. The boys demurred, then, 
boylike, grew very shy, while the girls 
cried a little. But the second day, when 
the classes were called upon to recite, 
there was so much work to be done that 
boys and girls had no time for either shy- 
ness or tears. Several of the boys missed 
their lessons the first day, and the girls 
tittered. It had an excellent effect; the 
boys are ashamed to miss before the girls, 
for these girls of the Gayarre School are 
very studious and intend to make the new 
school the banner school of the district. 
The good example of the girls has also 
acted as an incentive to the boys; they 
require little or no correction, are more 
gentlemanly and polite, and, all in all, 
this first attempt at coéducation in the 
extreme end of New Orleans has been very 
gratifying in its results.”’ 

Mrs. Anna Kent, of East Orange, N. J: 


Scrofula 


Makes life misery to thousands of 
people. It manifests itself in many 
different ways, like goitre, swellings, 
running sores, boils, salt rheum and 
pimples and other eruptions. Searee- 
ly « man is wholly free from it, 1 
some form. It clings tenaciously until 
the last vestige of scrofulous poison 18 
eradicated by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
One True Blood Purifier. 
Thousands of voluntary testimonials 
tell of suffering from scrofula, often 
inlicrited and most tenacious, positive 
ly, perfectly and permanently cured by 
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one of the managers of the Woman's | wasa pillow of white roses, across which | numbering fifty-nine college girls. he | 


Home Missionary Society, and in charge 
of the Bureau for New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, has just returned from a tour of in- 
spection through those Territories. She 
assisted in the dedication and opening of 
the new Industrial Home for Girls at 
Albuquerque, N. M., an institution which 
has accommodations for fifty boarders, 
costing $7,000, and paid for. The school 
is in charge of Miss Ellsworth Apperson 
and Miss Annita C. Rodriquez. 
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W. Cc. T. U. NOTES. 





It has been decided not to hold the next 
National Convention in San Francisco, 
owing in part to inability to secnre good 
railway rates. 

All the W. C. T. U.’s of California will 
celebrate the anniversary of Mrs. Bb. 
Sturtevant Peet’s birthday, April 27, as 
Franchise Day. They are preparing for 
all-day sessions, and the programmes will 
relate to woman suffrage, and incidentally 
to the life and work of their esteemed 
president. Mrs. Peet has been the presi- 
dent of the California W. C. T. U. for 
several years. She has done yeoman ser- 
vice in woman suffrage ranks for a still 
longer period, and during the last three 
sessions of the Legislature was active in 
her efforts for legislation favorable to 
women. While her home is in San José, 
she assists greatly in philanthropic work 
in San Francisco, and she was one of the 
promoters of the movement that resulted 
in the organization of the Women’s Fed- 
eration for the Public Good. 

The officers of the National W. C. T. U. 
have sent to the Secretary of the Interior 
a memorial protesting against the removal 
of Governor Hughes, of Arizona, and 
urging a thorough investigation. They 
also sent a resolution of thanks to Hon. 
Thomas B. Reed, for his action as Speaker 
in enforcing the rule against smoking 
in the House of Representatives. 

“Are you arranging to vote for school 
directors in your district, April 18? 
Have you visited the old party conven- 
tion and asked the nomination of men 
who will vote for the submission of an 
amendment for woman’s suffrage?’ These 
are some of the questions put to suffrage 
workers by that alert State Superintendent 
of Franchise, Rev. Ada H. Kepley, of 
Effingham, Ill. 

Miss Mary G. Hay, franchise superin- 
tendent for Indiana, has sent out a letter 
containing thorough and practical plans 
for study, educational and press work, 
and public meetings. Miss Hay urges a 
generous use of suffrage papers and leaf- 
lets. 

The Union of Neponset, Mass., agreed 
to send $10 to the suffering Christians of 
Armenia. ‘‘We do not forget, descend- 
ants of the Pilgrims as we are,’’ writes a 
correspondent of Our Message, ‘‘the 
struggles of our forefathers and fore- 
mothers for religious freedom, and we 
consider it the duty of every organization 
in America and the whole civilized world, 
bearing the name of Christian, to send at 
once substantial aid to the Armenians in 
their death struggle with Mohammedan- 
ism.” 

The Union of Suffolk County, Mass., 
passed resolutions at a recent convention 
protesting against the growing fashion 
among men’s clubs and organizations of 
holding smoke talks, for the following 
reasons: 

First—Because the advertisement of a 
smoke talk with a prominent speaker 
gives a look of respectability to the use of 
tobacco, counteracting the teaching of the 
W. C. T. U., Loyal Temperance Legion, 
and scientific temperance instruction in 
the public schools. 

Second— Because we believe the fathers 
are as responsible for the teaching of the 
young as the mothers, and we would call 
their attention to the influence of this 
fashion on the boys and young men. 

Under W. C. T. U. and Prohibition 
auspices, Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, of In- 
diana, addressed meetings in California 
every day during March. At the State 
Normal School she spoke to an audience 
of about 1,000. She gave prominence to 
the Franchise Department in her ad- 
dresses wherever she went. F. M. A. 





a 


HONORING A TEXAS TEACHER. 





In Victoria, Texas, on Monday, April 6, 
4monument was unveiled to the memory 
of Mrs. Viola H. Case. Mrs. Case taught 
School in Victoria for over fifty years. 
The monument was erected by her pupils. 

The literary exercises were held at the 
Opera House, which was filled with citi- 


zens and visitors, many of whom had 
been pupils of Mrs. Case long ago. There 


Were short addresses by a minister and 
‘wo professors. Then a sketch of her life 
Was given by Miss Murphree, a former 
Pupil, and ‘Personal Recollections’ by 
Miss Allie Nold. Singing and recitations 
Were interspersed. On the stage was a 
life-sized picture of Mrs. Case, over which 
hunga ribbon, and on it was painted ‘‘Our 
eacher,”’ 





| 





At the foot of the portrait | young men, also to two literary societies, 


in fresh violets were the initials V. H. C. 
The unveiling of the monument took 
place in Evergreen Cemetery. Here a} 
little girl removed the veil, another 
address was made, ‘**The Christian’s Good | 
Night’’ was chanted by a quartette. Then 
the crowd departed, leaving the grave cov- | 
ered with flowers. 
The monument bears the simple inscrip- 
tion—“‘A teacher for fifty-seven years.” | 
The day was closed by an informal re- | 
ception at the home of Mrs. J. M. Brown- 
son, a former pupil. Many guests were 
present, and a roll-call from Mrs. Case’s 
record book induced grandmothers to say 
‘‘present’’ to their childhood’s names. 
Thus a monument was erected to a 
woman’s victory in walks of peace and 
culture. M. T. F. 
Edna, Texas. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


OF FSHOOTS OF CAROLINA SPRING, 





FAIRFAX, 8S. C., APRIL 18, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The people of my State been 
greatly stirred in regard to the new “dry | 
dock”? at Port Royal constructed by the | 
U. 8. Government. Would it stand the 
test of taking in the huge battle-ship, 
Indiana? The announcement that the great 
ship had arrived, and would be docked 
on March 13, drew five thousand people 
from South Carolina and the adjoining 
States. Great was the disappointment 
when this giant of battles remained at 
her moorings some miles from land, and 
failed to enter the dry dock. However, 
all misgivings as to the height of tide 
needed to float in the big ship were with- 
out foundation. On March 27 the Indiana 
steamed gallantly through the caisson of 
the government dock on Paris Island 
with full fifteen inches to spare between 
her keel and the blocks. The ship was 
put on the blocks with perfect ease and 
success, when the tide had been running 
out for at least an hour. The Indiana, 
one of the largest battle-ships in the new 
navy, now stretches nearly the entire 
length of the new dock. 

This is an event of great importance to 
South Carolina and her coast region. The 
significance lies in the fact that this is the 
only dry dock owned by the United States 
on this side of the Continent. The only 
other dry dock on the Atlantic side is at 
Bermuda. It will be the key to a new 
era of prosperity, and in the tide of peo- 
ple and produce that will surely flow in 
I see a new afflatus of the new thought for 
woman, and more hospitality in the near 
future to her participation in government. 

In a delightful letter in the Union Sig- 
nal of March 26, my dear friend, Belle 
Kearney, describing the reception given to 
Miss Frances Willard in Mississippi, says: 

The most distinguished honor that has 
ever been paid a woman in the South was 
that bestowed upon Miss Willard by the 
Legislature of Mississippi adjourning in 
a body to hear her address. 

Something like a parallel to this I can 
claim for the men of my own State. The 
readers of the Woman’s JoURNAL will 
recall that last September, during the 
session of the Constitutional Convention 
of South Carolina (a body outranking in 
importance the Legislature), those gentle- 
men adjourned to give us a hearing on 
woman suffrage in the hall of the State 
House. VirGINIA D. Youna. 





have 
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TENNESSEE NOTES. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 
MARYVILLE, TENN., APRIL 15, 1896. 


The Equal Suffrage Association, of 
Maryville, ‘Tenn., celebrated its own 
fourth birthday, on March 20, and 


combined with it the tardy celebration of 
Mrs. Stanton’s eightieth birthday. The 
main features of the programme had been 
copied from the bulletin, and were as fol- 
lows: 

Music, ‘‘America,’’ by Maryville College 
Quartette. 

Prayer, by vice-president, Mrs. S. 
Stanley. 

Status of Women in 1840, by the presi- 
dent. 

Prize essay, ‘Progress of Women Since 
1840," by Miss Minnie Freeman, of Dover, 
N. J., now a junior in Maryville College, 
Tenn. 

Presenting of prize, Vol. I., ‘History of 
Woman Suffrage,’ on behalf of Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, by the chair. 

Papers: (1) ‘Women in Education,” 
Mrs. L. A. Waller; (2) ‘‘Women in In- 
dustries,”’ Miss Fannie Marston; (3) 
Address, ‘‘Womenin Medicine,’ Miss Mar- 
garet E. Henry; (4) Paper,‘‘ Women in Law,” 
Miss Margaret Rowan; (5) ‘‘Women in the 
Ministry,’ Mrs. 8S. T. Stanley; (6) ‘‘Wom- 
en in Philanthropy,’ Mrs. H. M. Wilson. 

Tableau, The ‘‘American Woman and 
Her Political Superiors.”’ 

Music, ‘‘American Citizens Who Can- 
not Vote,’’ by College Quartette. 

Refreshments. 

The celebration took place ina private 
house. The Association had issued in- 
vitations to the local W. C. T. U., to some 


T. 





| attendance was between eighty and ninety | 


persons. Members wore their badges, the 
rooms displayed yellow decorations, and | 
the refreshments, including orange jelly | 
in cups of orange rind, were served on | 
napkins of the same loyal hue. | 





The tableau was very impressive, and 
elicited universal admiration. 

Miss Freeman has since won the prize | 
of the three volumes of “History of Wo- | 
man Suffrage,”’ in the national contest. 

M. T. W. McTEEr, 
Pres. E. 8S. A. | 
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NEBRASKA NOTES. 
OMAHA, NEB., APRIL 17, 1896, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Mayor Broatch, of Omaha, appointed 
Mrs. Elia W. Peattie and Mrs. Wegia H. 
Tracy as delegates to the State Sugar Beet 
Convention. Three delegates were men, 

Omaha now has two police matrons, 
Mrs, Cummings and Mrs. Sophia Bennett, 
the latter having been recently appointed. 


Mrs. Laura Byles is preaching very 
acceptably at Pilgrim Congregational 


Chureh, Omaha. Rev. Emma Perkins is 
filling the pulpit on alternate Sabbaths at 
Clay Centre and Silver Creek. 

Three of the four class presidents in the 


S. Omaha High School are girls, viz.: 
Senior, Stella Campbell; junior, Pearl 


Gray; sophomore, Blanche Ginder. 

One result of the spring elections is that 
four towns will have women on their 
school boards, viz.: Chadron, Mrs. Mary 
Hayward; David City, Mrs. Sarah Evans; 
Fremont, Mrs. Reynolds; North Platte, 
Mrs. Etta Bonner. 

Postmistresses recently appointed are: 
Miss Mary Ballantine, Syracuse; Miss 
Margaret Woodworth, Ramsey; Miss Lulu 
York, Pickard; Miss Oley Farrell, Allen, 
all of Nebraska. 

An interesting item in the annual re- 
port of the Associated Charities of Omaha 
is that the number of women reported as 
deserted by their husbands is 103, while 
the number of men deserted is only 18. 

There is nothing about the sign ‘‘Mars- 
ton & Marston, Attorneys,’’ to create sur- 
prise, unless one knows that these at- 
torneys are father and daughter. The 
lawyers forming this unusual combination 
live in Kearney. (Later) Miss Marston 
has been admitted to practice in the Su- 
preme Court. 

Miss Hayslitt was the winner of the 
prize in the Sophomore oratorical contest 
in the Omaha High School, 

VIoLA KAUFMAN. 
oe 
WASHINGTON. 

AGE OF CONSENT IN WASHINGTON, 

SEATTLE, WASH., APRIL 14, 1896, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Under the Code of 1881, the criminal 
law of the Territory fixed the age of con- 
sent for female children at twelve years. 
In 1886 an amended law was passed fixing 
the age at sixteen years. In 1887, the 
Supreme Court held that where the title of 
a law was to amend a section of the Code, 
referring to its number alone, without 
other specification of its subject, the law 
was void. . . . After the Territory came in 
as a State, on March 21, 1896, in the case of 
State vs. Halbert, a majority of the court 
held that the act of 1886 fixing the age of 
consent at sixteen years was void... . 

The law of 1886 was passed when 
women had the right to vote in the Terri- 
tory. They appealed to the last Legisla- 
ture to pass an amendment of the Code, 
fixing the age of consent at a higher age 
than twelve, and it failed, through the 
opposition of the saloon men. The advo- 
cates of a wide open management of 
saloons and brothels state that the law as 
itis is stringent enough. It enables the 
dissolute to fill fhe dens of immorality 





with young girls from the farms and 
homes of the poor. 
This case shows the necessity for 


woman’s efforts to control the law-makers 
of this State. They have a large stake in 
the passage of laws in favor of purity, and 
for the punishment of men and women 
who pander to and participate in criminal 
practices. W. S. Busu. 
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MARYLAND AND ELSEWHERE. 


CoLora, Mp., APRIL 17, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Maryland Republican Legislature, 
which adjourned a few weeks ago, voted 
an appropriation of two thousand dollars 
toward the support of a State Home for 
Confederate soldiers’ widows and orphans 
‘*Mr. Speaker,”’ said an ex-Union soldier, 
speaking upon the bill, “if I had cherished 
one spark of animosity to this day toward 
the men we fought in that long war, it 
would die out while contemplating the 
suffering of widows and orphans, there- | 
fore I vote for this bill with all my heart.’ | 

The Philadelphia Sunday Press lately 
contained a portrait of Anna Lee Carroll. 
and an extended biographical sketch of 
that remarkable woman. 





Mrs. Anna 8. Jeffries has been ap- 
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pointed State Librarian, at Annapolis, 
Md. Her appointment was confirmed by 
the State Senate after a long and hot de- 
bate, some members contending that her 
appointment would be unconstitutional. 
This is the first time in the history of 
Maryland that a woman has been ap- 
pointed to any public office. 

The Women’s Health Protective Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia is a noteworthy or- 
ganization, and its members are largely in 
favor of equal suffrage. The press of the 
city is unanimous in praise of this asso- 
ciation, and of the vigilance with which it 
watches over the city’s streets with an 
eye to having them kept clean. The men 
evidently are glad of the women’s assist- 
ance in this difficult matter, 

It is not easy to find a Philadelphia 
woman of education and position who 
does not belong to one or more clubs. 
Mrs. George W. Kendrick was pointed out 
to me at a suffrage social as the most in- 
fluential and prominent club woman in 
the Quaker City. Sheis a graduate of the 
City Normal School, and no doubt would 
have speedily attained prominence as one 
of the city’s educators. But soon after a 
brilliant graduation, she married a wealthy 
business man. She is president of the 
Alumne Association, chairman of the 
Civic Club, an active member of the 
Browning Club, of the Woman’s Health 
Protective Association, of the Shakespeare 
and Round Robin Clubs, also of the Guild 
for Working Women. She is also an ar- 
dent, working member of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association, and a member of the 
famous New Century Club. It is said 
she also finds time to look diligently after 
the appointments of her elegant home, 
and that her husband is proud as well as 
fond of his wife. A. C. 8. 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) 








RESULTS TELL THE STORY. 

A vast mass of direct, unimpeachable 
testimony proves beyond any possibility 
of doubt that Hood’s Sarsaparilla actually 
does perfectly and permanently cure 
diseases caused by impure blood. Its 
record of cures is unequalled and these 
cures have often been accomplished after 
all other preparations had failed. 





Hoop’s PIs curesall liver ills, bilious- 
ness, jaundice, indigestion, sick headache. 
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Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 


ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 








Boston, JANUARY 12, 1891. 
Messrs, KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass. : 
Gentlemen—Referring to your inquiry 
regarding our opinion of your goods, we 
would say that we have used the Table 
Matting tor about four years, and have 
sold little else in this line since. We find 
it much more popular than the regular 
table felting, and it is superseding all 
others. We sell large quantities to hotels 
and public institutions, as well as to 
families. Yours respectfully, 
T. D. WHITNEY & CO. 
37 and 39 Temple Place. 








on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 

INSIST Atall the leading dry goods houses. 

Writeus for samples and catalogue. 
KNITTED [MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction. Mass. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal 9ffice, Boston, Mass. 








=e pine yy at Cured in 10 
ys. No red. 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lovanen. o. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 

College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September aoth. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for catalogue. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Js the only regular co-educational Medical College 
in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 








A Pour Years’ Graded Course of Didactic and 
Clinical Instruction in all the Branches 
of Medical Science, 





The next session will commence Wednesday Sep- 
tember 30, 1896, and continue for eight months. 


For further information or catalogues, address 


Prof. Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL. COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist, ending May, 
1894. Four years’ graded course. ures, Quiz- 
zes, Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction, 
Students are also admitted to Clinics in almost all 
the Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For 
announcements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
321 East 15th St., New York 








SARAH. A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street., Malden, [ass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. ; 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ graded course ot ures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admit 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
SLABS MARSHALL, M.D., DEAN, 1712 Locust 
Me a. 











The Legal Status 


a 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By GeorGe A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOFIAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price, 


ORDER NOW. 


ALBUMS 
For Unmounted 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Great Variety. 
COLLECTIONS MOUNTED TO ORDER, 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 
338 Washington St. 
(ONE FLIGHT) 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 











The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, Law- 
rence, N.Y. Forwarded by mail, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 

All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


Manuscript STANDS a good 

You Pchance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Continued from Seventh Page.) 


UTAH. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS AMONG THE UTES. 





Uinrau Acency, UTAH, | 
APRIL 13, 1896, § 

Editors Woman s Journal: 
had opportunity to note the 
position that the women hold in the 
tribe of Indians called ‘*Utes.’’ This tribe 
is said to be one of the most degraded and 
savage of our country; therefore the 
rights of the women, as I have noted 
them, are a surprise to me. 

Every spring they celebrate a festival 
which they call a “Bear Dance.” It lasts 
a week, and during the entire time the 
women have the exclusive right of choos- 
ing partners. As would be supposed, 
arrangements are quite the reverse of our 
balls. In this case the men sit around 
the inside of the enclosure and patiently 
wait till they are asked to dance. They 
dress in gaudy colors, wear a great many 
trinkets, beads, feathers, and paint their 
faces in patterns adapted to draw the 
attention of the choosers of the dance. 
The women do not seem to put forth any 
extra effort in preparing their dresses. 
The chief manager of affairs is a 
woman, She urges the women out to 
dance, and sees that the partners they 
select do not disappoint them. If the 
men hesitate about taking their places, 
she lays hold of their arms and vigorously 
helps them out. Often she applies her 
long willow whip to good effect. If they 
are lazy and do not enter the dance with 
as much enthusiasm as she thinks they 
should, again she brings forth her whip 
and uses it with telling effect. It is her 


I have 


privilege. 
The women take charge of all the 
money. When the tribe were paid their 


annuity and grass money a few weeks 
ago, I noticed that the women did most of 
the drawing of money for the family. If 
a man drew, he immediately handed it 
over to his squaw. I have seen the men 
ask their wives for money. The wife 
often hands over what he asks for with- 
out saying a word; sometimes she demurs; 
then he has to take what she sees fit to 
give, and many of them do it quite 
graciously. Their best mode of travel is on 
horseback, as the roads are very rough 
for vehicles. ‘The Indians usually go 
double. Where a man and woman ride 
together, the woman sits in front on the 
saddle. All ride astride. . The man sits 
behind ona blanket. She does the guid- 
ing of the horse. Many of the women 
choose their own There is no 
form of marriage or divorce. I know of 
many cases where women have tried from 
three to a dozen times before finding a 
man who suited them, They all drink 
intoxicants, smoke and gamble. Usually 
the men buy the whiskey, take it home, 
and give it to their and to all 
the members of the family, even the tiny 
The men think it is no worse 


husbands, 


wives 


children. 


for the women to get drunk than for 
themselves. It is the same with the use of 


tobacco; the women enjoy the cigarettes 
and cigars with the men. In gambling, 
the men and 
together; they sit in separate circles, but 


women do not gamble 
the circles are often near together, 

The women have exclusive right to the 
children. Should any difficulty arise in 
the household so that the parents separate, 
the mother takes the children. That is 
She draws the weekly ration 
As in other tribes, 


her right. 
and carries it home. 
she does the brunt of 
much abuse, but in a small measure she 


the work and takes 


has an opportunity to retaliate. 
Epyru May Forney. 





FLORIDA'S FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Forr Wuire, FLA., APRIL 15, 1806, 
Editors Woman's Journal * 


We beg leave to call the attention of 





those who are interested in the education | 
of women to the fact that, while Florida | 


in the past few years has gained many 
institutions of learning, there is not in the 


| them the protection of the ballot? 


State a college devoted exclusively to the | 


higher education of women. It is to en- 


list the sympathy and assistance of such 


persons as are interested that I write this | 


explanation of our plans and progress for 
the establishment of a female college. 
We have chartered, under the laws of 


Florida, Juliet Female College, to be 
established at Fort White. Our county 


school board will support the institution 
as liberally as itis able. Fort White will 
furnish the It 
mains only, then, to raise a sufficient sum 
to pay the faculty. In order to do this, 
we decided to solicit contributions. With 
the help that has already been pledged, 
we find that twenty-eight dollars will be a 
sufficient sum to pay the tuition of one 
student for one year. 

To those who are interested enough to 
help us financially, we will issue a scholar- 
ship for twenty-eight dollars, or a fraction 


necessary buildings. re- 


| that the 


INVITATION 


———_ | 0 ———_ 


PRINGER BROS, 


GRAND DISPLAY. 
New and Stylish Garments. 


Enlarged Store. Elegant Assortment. Strictly New Styles, 
Capes, Coats, Jackets, Waists, Dress Skirts, Outing Suits, Bicycle Suits. 
Also a Fine Line of Ladies’ Bicycles, High Girade,- - - - - Price, $75.00. 


Ladies cordially invited to examine these fashionable goods. 


500 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Carriage Entrance, 
Bedford Street. 


N. B.—We are not undersold by any house in this city, and we give better value for 
less money than many of our more boastful competitors. 




















thereof for all sums less than twenty-eight 
dollars. If there are those who cannot 
contribute to this cause, but who would 
be willing to help us otherwise, they need 
only express their willingness by writing 
to me, 

This is a subject in which I am sure all 
the women who subscribe to the JoURNAL 
will be interested. Our sole object is to 
help the helpless and advance the cause 
of education. There are many young 
ladies in our State who have not the 
means to educate themselves, and since 
the State has not provided for their edu- 
cation, such help as will enable them to 
secure an education will be charitable, 
and will be greatly appreciated by them. 

Any amount which may be contributed 
will be promptly acknowledged and very 
gratefully received. 

Address all communications to A. 
Humpureys, Fort White, Fla. 


LEE 


-_-- 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT THE SOUTH. 
CHARLESTON, S. C., APRIL 16, 186, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

“To vote, or not to vote?’ That is the 
question which is agitating the country 
throughout its length and breadth to-day. 
In the more conservative South, this agita- 
tion is just beginning to make itself felt; 
but even here the tocsin has been sounded, 
and the clans are gathering for the inevi- 
table fray. 

To the discussion of this question I 
claim to bring no special qualifications, 
beyond plain, practical common. sense, 
and a mind fairly free from prejudice; but 
it strikes me that this whole matter of 
woman suffrage hinges on the changed 
conditions of the present day. We have 
not to do with theories of what would be 
becoming and proper for the female sex, 
were things as they used to be; but with 
the stern, stubborn facts of actual life, as 
they meet us face to face in the present. 
Granted that "the hearth and 
woman's highest, happiest sphere, and 
that those who are fully and faithfully 
performing the duties of that sphere have 
neither the nor the inclination to 
seek outside duties. Granted, also, that 
all married all intellectually 
gifted women, and all young and pretty) 
women may, if they so will, even now 
wield political power, and cast not one 
vote only, but a dozen, in faet, though 
But what proportion of 

to these three 
about the thou- 
women who 


home” is 


time 


women, 


not in person. 
the female sex belongs 
favored llow 

sands and ten thousands of 


classes? 


are neither ‘married,’ nor ‘gifted,’ nor 
“young” nor **pretty?”’ Yet these women 
have their own way to make in the world, 
their own bread to earn; indeed, in many 
instances they are the bread-winners of 
the family. Is it fair, is it right, 
honest, to allow them to assume the duties 


is it 


and responsibilities of men, yet to refuse 
For 
that the ballot is a protection, no think- 
By it 
alone can an equitable relation between 
employee be maintained, 
and the female wage-earner secure the 
lawful dues, It for this eminently 
practical reason, and not for any visionary 


ing man will be disposed to deny. 
employer and 
is 


longings to prove their equality, or to set 
the universe to rights, that the majority of 
sober-minded women desire the right to 
vote. They regard it simply as a measure 
of self-defence. Driven to the wall 
they now too often are in the struggle for 
life, because powerless to retaliate, they 


as 


compare their own condition with that of 
their male fellow-laborers, and perceive 
difference in the treatment ac- 


| corded them is due to the fact that these 


last are able to enforce their claims for 


| justice by a resort to the ballot-box. 


Human nature, as we all know, is a poor, 
ignoble thing in the long run; therefore it 
is not surprising that only those who can 








compel a hearing are listened to with at- 
tention. 

The South is intensely conservative. It 
cherishes its traditions, and holds to its 
ancient codes with tenacity; and this, in 
the main, is well. But it sometimes 
happens that regard for the past blinds it 
to the claims of the present; in other 
words, its conservatism prevents it from 
realizing that changed external conditions 
demand changed methods of thought and 
action. 

In the old days, woman’s position at 
the South was thoroughly well defined. 
She was regarded as a thing apart, a 
creature quite unfit to cope with the 
vicissitudes of adverse fortune. She was 
an object of love and reverence, to be 
tenderly cherished and amply provided 
for. That she could make her own way 
in the world would then have been con- 
sidered impossible; that she should do so, 
a monstrosity. No man might allow his 
female relatives to earn their bread with- 
out losing caste. Thus it naturally came 
about that at the South, in those by-gone 
days, the question of woman suffrage was 
never even raised. Why should the 
women struggle to secure what was al- 
ready theirs—leisure, competence, home? 
Had things continued as they were, it is 
doubtful if the woman’s rights party 
would ever have gained a foothold at the 
South. But with the Civil War came a 
complete upheaval of the social fabric. At 
its close, not by their will, but sorely 
against their will, the men of the South 
were forced to withdraw their support 
and protection from many who, up to that 
time, had looked to them for both. Then 
it was that, with a heroism worthy of their 
soldier kinsmen, the women of the South 
set themselves to fighting the hard battle 
of life. Not from choice, but from dire 
necessity, they left the peaceful retirement 
of their homes, and applied themselves to 
any and every honest occupation by means 
of which they might earn their living, and 
become a help, instead of a burden, to 
those on whom they had formerly de- 
pended, 

Thirty years have passed since that new 
era was inaugurated, and 
for exertion still continues. 
sequently, the Southern woman is fully 


the necessity 


such Con- 


| alive to the changed conditions of her lot, 





and has reconstructed her code of thought 
to suit the altered But 
the Southern man still fondly clings to 
past ideals. He cannot disabuse his mind 


circumstances. 


of the idea that there is something essen- 
tially unfeminine and indecorous in fe- 
male suffrage. He has not yet realized 
its vital importance as an instrument of 
When he has 


protection. once 





reached | 


this point, and sees that it is necessary to | 


secure equal rights and privileges to those 
who are bearing equally the burdens and 
of life, there no 
doubt that he will willingly and gladly 
conter the boon, Itis simply a question of 


responsibities ean be 


time. But most probably another genera- 
tion will have entered upon the stage, 


before woman suffrage is established at 
the South. ARNOT CHESTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Roxpury.—The League held its regular 
monthly meeting Saturday afternoon, 
April 18, at the residence of Mrs. R. F. 
Ford, 105 Walnut Avenue. Dr. Marie E. 
Zakrzewska, just returned from a three 
months’ visit in England, gave a very in- 
teresting and instructive talk upon *Eng- 
lish Women in Polities,’ a subject to 
which the speaker had devoted much time 
and attention. The motive and method 
of political activity among our English 
sisters was clearly explained. The school 
system, showing the different classes of 
schools, together with the present agita- 
tion between the voluntary or church 
schools and the board schools, was elabor- 


, 
people did not hear it. The hostess 
regaled the company with lemonade; 
fancy cakes, and the famous ‘Scripture 
cake,”’ the receipt of which was somehow 


developed from the Old Testament. It is 
a fruit cake, and very nice. R. F. 0. 
Wincuester. — The Suffrage League 


met at the house of Mrs. Whitney, Wal- 
nut Street, on Wednesday, April 15. The 
programme for the afternoon was a varied 
one, and was carried out in a manner 
which made the meeting a red-letter one 
in the history of the League. Kev. Mary 
T. Whitney, of South Boston, spoke on 
“Social Purity,’ a subject now attracting 
attention, and to which leading writers 
and speakers are giving much considera- 
tion. Mrs. Whitney showed that she had 
made an exhaustive study of the matter. 
All present expressed their pleasure with 
her address. There was a solo on the 


piano by Miss Whitney, charmingly ex- , 


ecuted. Miss Hargreave gave a delightful 
selection on the mandolin, with a piano 
accompaniment by Miss Whitney. Miss 
Leslie Taylor sang two songs in an attrac- 
tive and brilliant manner. An enjoyable 
tea and a pleasant, sociable time followed. 
The meeting adjourned, until the third 
Wednesday in May, to meet at the house 
of Mrs. Freethy. 








THE DRAMA. 


Houuis StreetT.—Boston will see “The 
Sporting Duchess’? next Monday evening, 
and the melodrama which has proved the 
sensation of London, New York, Philadel- 


phia and Brooklyn will be brought here in | 


all its completeness. In London the piece 
was the most remarkable hit that theatre- 
goers had known for years, and English- 
men went wild with enthusiasm over the 
adventures of ‘The Sporting Duchess,” 
who had a prototype in the Duchess of 
Montrose, whose care for her stables and 
her racers made her the talk of England. 
To New York the piece was brought by 
Rich and Harris and Charles Froliman at 
the beginning of the present season, and 
for over seven montlis it crowded the New 
York Academy of Music as it had not 
been crowded for years. For the Ameri- 
can stage a company was selected of spe- 
cial strength, and many actors and 
actresses at the head of their own com- 
panies appeared in ‘The Sporting 
Duchess.’’ The two leading characters 
were played by Agnes Booth and J. H. 
Stoddard. 
A. Roberts, Cora Tanner, Francis Carlisle, 
William Harcourt, Alice Fischer, H. 8. 
Gibbs, Jessie Busley, W. D. Hanbury, 
Frank Miller, Ellen Ryan, Lena Converse. 
There are thirteen wonderfully realistic 
scenes. One showing Tattersall’s in Lon- 
don, and another Epsom Downs, the great 
race course on which the famous Derby is 
run, Only the largest theatres in the 
country are possible for this piece on 


Others are E. J. Radcliffe, R. | 


| her behalf, without her knowledge. 


| give recommendations. 


account of the tremendous stage required | 


for the racing scene. The new stage of 
Hollis Street Theatre will be in readiness 
for the opening performance of ‘The 
Sporting Duchess,” so that a perfect pro- 
duction is insured. For the regimental 
ball a small fortune was expended in pur- 
chasing the costumes in London and Paris. 
The imposing nature of the stage picture 
may be drawn from the fact that 300 peo- 
ple appear upon the stage in this one 
scene, which isa moving picture of beauty 
and elegance. Although the production 
is most expensive, the prices will not be 
advanced, and seats are now on sale at the 
regul.¢ prices, 
panne 

CASTLE SQuARE. — Another splendid 
endorsement comes from the Christian 
Register: ‘*Managers have been discour- 
aged by finding some of the best plays a 
failure. ‘The enterprising manager of the 
Castle Square Theatre has tried this win- 
ter a commendable experiment. He has 
introduced light and popular operas at 
popular prices. As result, crowded houses, 
sold out sometimes a week ip advance. A 
most gratifying success, musical, moral, 
and financial.” Gound’s grand opera, 
Faust,’ is being sung this week, 
audiences being limited only by the ea- 


the | 


pacity of the house. Next week, Wash- 
ington Irving’s charming legend of “Rip | 


Van Winkle,” set to Planquette’s sympa- 
thetic music, will be introduced for one 
week only, with Mr. William Wolff as 
the village vagabond Rip. ‘The east will 
be the same as for the first production, 
including the winsome children. The 
thoroughness and accuracy with which 
the singers perform their parts have 
drawn out much favorable comment. The 
singers are unaided by a prompter’s hood, 
The magnificent training and thorough 
harmony of the Castle Square Company 
make it unnecessary. The rehearsals are 


| done so earnestly and thoroughly that the 


singers take their cues without fail. This 
is the more surprising in view of the 
rapidity with which one opera follows 


another, and the changes from grand to 


| comic opera. 





FROM THE NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD, 
April 18th, 1896. 


Some papers have poked fun at Con- 
gressman Morse because he is so widely 


| known as the proprietor of Rising Sun 


ated in a manner both profitable and en- | 


joyable. 


The only regret was that more | 


stove polish. But Mr. Morse has proven 
himself a capable legislator and a special 
champion of the farmer and of all people 
who want pure food. The loud-mouthed 
Cannon of Illinois tried last week to make 
capital against the filled cheese bill at Mr. 
Morse’s expense, but was squelched by 
the latter’s reply: ‘*‘When blacking is used 
for butter, there will be time to compare 
it with cheese made of hog oil. And I 
have never seen any blacking so good but 
it would make a white mark on any man 
who defends fraudulent butter or cheese, 
or advocates continuing this fraud upon 
consumers and farmers.’’ That's the kind 
of talk! 
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MISS M. F. UNDERWOOD, 


Hancock Street, - - - - - Quincy, Mass, 


MASSAGE. 


Ladies and Children treated at their homes, 
Physutans’advue carefully followed. Office days 
in Boston—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, at 
13 St. James Avenue, trom 1.30 to 2.30 o’clock. Re 
commended by Clarence J. blake, M D., boston; 
Mass.; N.S. Hunting, M. 1)., Quincy, Mass., 
A.V. Lyon, M. D., Brockton. Pupil of Dougla 
Graham, M.D. 


LADIES’ 


Hats cleansed or colored, and made into the Spring 
Styles at 


STORER’S CENTRAL Bl EACHERY, 


478 Washington st. 
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- SPECLAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, April 27, 3.30 
P, MV. Miss Sarah L. Arnold, Supervisor Boston 
Schools will speak on * ‘The Public school of Today,” 

The Literary Classes will preside at afternoon tea 
on Thursday, April 30, 3.30 to 6 P. M. 








TUtORING. An Armenian gentleman, who was 
graduated in good standing at Marietta ( ollege with 
the class of 159s, wishes to do tutoring or similar 
work, President Simpson of Marietta writes: ‘He 
proved himself a diligent and faithful student, of 
nonorable, upright character, and enjoyed the esteem 
and respect of his fellow students and of the faculty. 
He is a fine scnolar in Latin and French, as well as 
in several other branches, and would do go d service 
as a teacher or private instructor.’ Address G. A. B., 
16 Waltham St., Boston, Mass. 


PROOF-READER.—A_ young woman who has 
had experience as a proof-read r and copy-holder is 
anxious to get such work. she is recommended by 
the matron ot the Y. \.C. A. as absolutely honest 
and trustworthy, and as careful atd painstaking in 
her work. Margaret Deland is interested in her 
case, which is a sad one. ‘lhis notice is inserted in 
Address Proof- 





Reader, Box 3638, Boston, Mass. 


AN ARMENIAN whose eyes are weak, but who is 
otherwise well, would like a plice to do errands, run 
an elevator, or do any other work that does not 
severely tax the eves. Worked three years anda 
half in the same place before his eyes failed. and can 
Would work tor small 
wages. Address G. A., WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, 
3 Park St., Boston. 








WANTED. —A situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address RK. L., WoOMAN’S JOURNAL 
office, Boston. 





MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenograpner. Law 
and General Keporter, 15 Pemberton Square, Room 
13, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 








FIBRE CARPET. 
Soft, Pliable and Odorless. 
Warm in Winter, Cool in Summer. 
An Ideal Sanitary Chamber Carpet. 
For All the Year Round. 
Sews together and turns under. 
Does not break or require binding. 
No odors or germs of disease. 
Insects do not trouble it. 
Heavy furniture does not break it. 
Double-faced—double wear. 
Artistic Colors stylish designs. 


We Cordially Invite Inspection. 


HODGES FIBRE CARPET 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 


50 Essex Street, 


Cor. Chauncy, Boston, Mass. 


CO. 








LADIES’ COTTON 


Shirt Waists 


—ARE SHOWN AT— 


MISS I1. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


In the larger variety they are in Scotch 
Ginghams, French Lawns, Grass Linens 
and Percales, and are absolutely perfect 
in cut. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. AN*4 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLacKwELt, 42 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomANS 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








—— as 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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